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ABSTRACT 


The  thesis  will  be  a  study  of  the  central  characters,  or 
intellectual  "non -heroes"  as  they  may  be  called,  presented  in  the 
novels  and  stories  of  Aldous  Huxley, 

In  some  cases  a  single  leading  character  will  be  studied, 
in  others  a  group  of  characters  each  revealing  some  aspect  of  the 
typical  non-hero. 

It  will  be  made  clear  that  there  is  considerable  identifica¬ 
tion  between  Huxley  himself  and  his  leading  characters,  that  he  is  in 
fact  presenting  his  own  philosophy  and  personal  conflicts  through 
them.  In  this  connection  the  influence  on  Huxley  of  D,H.  Lawrence 
and  of  Eastern  and  Western  mysticism  will  be  specially  noted.  The 
characters  to  be  studied  and  the  works  in  which  they  appear  are  as 
follows:  - 

1920  Limbo:  -  Richard  Greenow, 

1921  Crome  Yellow:  -  Denis  Stone,  Scogan,  Henry  Wimbush, 

1923  Antic  Hay:  -  Gumbril,  Mercaptan,  Shearwater,  Gumbril  Sr., 

1925  Those  Barren  Leaves:  -  Calamy,  Chelifer,  Cardan. 

1928  Point  Counter  Point:  -  Quarles,  Bidlake,  Rampion,  Spandrell. 
1936  Eyeless  in  Gaza:  -  Beavis ,  Miller,  Ledwidge,  Staithes. 

1939  After  Many  A  Summer:  -  Propter,  Pordage,  Obispo. 

1945  Time  Must  Have  A  Stop:  -  Sebastian  and  Eustace  Barnack. 

1948  Ape  and  Essence:  -  Poole. 

1960  The  Genius  and  the  Goddess:  -  Rivers,  Maartens. 
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1962  Island;  -  Farnaby, 


The  above  will  constitute  the  body  of  the  thesis .  There  will  also 
be  a  section  dealing  with  critics  of  Huxley  and  a  conclusion . 

The  non-hero  in  the  Huxleyan  sense  can  be  defined  as  follows:  - 

He  is  the  central  and  most  important  character  but  he  is  not 
at  all  heroic  or  successful  in  the  conventional  sense.  He  fails  to 
adjust  to  the  contemporary  environment,  although  this  is  often  to  his 
credit.  He  is  intensely  critical  of  accepted  standards  and  of  those 
who  accept  them.  He  is  most  at  home  in  the  world  of  ideas  and  in 
isolation  from  life.  Although  contemptuous,  he  shows  envy  for  those 
who  are  successful  and  at  home  in  daily  life,  especially  an  envy  of 
those  who  enjoy  the  life  of  the  senses.  But  despite  the  withdrawal 
into  isolation  and  envy  of  hedonism,  he  manifests  a  fundamental 
aspiration  towards  the  life  of  the  spirit.  This  religious  aspiration 
is  reflected  in  the  mystical  preoccupation  and  also  in  the  social 
conscience  (Pacifism),  This  is  perhaps  the  basic  cbnflict. 

The  non-hero  quite  often  wants  to  communicate  with  his  fellow 
men  but  finds  himself  incapable  of  doing  so.  With  some  misgivings 
and  recurring  pangs  of  conscience  he  continuously  overvalues  the 
mental  function  at  the  expense  of  the  physical.  He  often  seems  pathetic 
as  he  tries  in  vain  to  function  in  a  world  in  which  he  is  not  at  home. 
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LIMBO 


This  study  will  demonstrate  the  existence  and  nature  of  a 
common  theme  throughout  the  novels  and  stories  of  Aldous  Huxley,  a 
theme  which  takes  the  concrete  fictional  form  of  a  recurring  character 
type  (the  non-hero)  so  closely  bound  to  the  life  and  thought  of  Huxley 
himself  as  to  reflect  his  every  change  and  development.  Since  the 
procedure  will  be  to  trace  the  development  and  manner  of  growth  of 
that  intellectual  and  non-heroic  figure  over  a  period  of  forty  years 
in  order  thereby  to  clarify  the  extent  to  which  the  non-heroic  concept 
or  philosophy  of  life  becomes  both  the  core  of  Huxley's  canon  and,  by 
implication,  the  pivotal  point  of  his  life,  it  is  well  to  proceed 
chronologically  to  an  examination  of  each  novel  and  each  phase  of 
that  development  in  turn. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  early  poems,  Huxley's  first 
published  work  was  a  collection  of  short  stories  called  Limbo  which 
appeared  in  1920.  One  of  the  stories  in  the  collection  is  entitled 
"The  Farcical  History  of  Richard  Greenow,"  and  Greenow  himself  may  be 
regarded  as  the  earliest  occurrence  of  the  non-hero.  The  story  deals 
with  his  entire  life:  his  childhood,  his  youth  and  his  early  death 
in  young  manhood.  There  are  some  aspects  of  Greenow  which  are  not 
developed  in  later  stages  of  the  non-hero  but  he  nonetheless  constitutes 
the  seed,  as  it  were,  of  the  finished  product.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
here  to  examine  the  character  Greenow  as  he  is  presented  in  the  story, 
especially  in  those  of  his  aspects  which  will  be  seen  as  early  manifest- 
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ations  of  the  qualities  of  the  non-hero. 

Briefly,  then,  to  summarize  the  significant  highlights  of  his 
life,  the  first  thing  learned  of  Dick  Greenow  is  that  as  a  child  he 
showed  a  very  great  and  undue  liking  for  an  elaborate  doll's  house 
which  had  been  given  to  his  sister  Millicent  but  which  she  did  not 
at  all  like.  The  contrast  between  Dick,  who  tends  to  withdraw,  and 
Millicent,  who  tends  to  become  involved,  is  stressed  later  in  the 
story,  and  the  minor  instance  of  his  liking  for  the  doll's  house  may 
be  seen  as  the  first  indication  of  the  non-hero's  attraction  to  some 
sort  of  a  substitute  for  life.  It  is  also  made  clear  that  he  was 
careful  not  to  betray  his  liking  for  the  doll's  house  to  the  grownup 
members  of  the  household. 

By  this  time,  Greenow  had  already  been  at  preparatory  school 
for  a  couple  of  terms  and  was  thought  a  very  promising  boy  with  a 
remarkable  aptitude  for  mathematics.  During  the  holidays  he  spent  his 
time  reading,  devouringly.  "When  he  wasn't  reading  he  used  to  sit  and 
think  about  Things  in  General  and  Nothing  in  Particular;  in  fact,  as 
Millicent  reproachfully  put  it,  he  just  mooned  about. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  and  a  half  he  knew  a  good  deal  about 
mathematics  and  history  and  the  dead  languages.  He  was  precocious. 

He  was  well-read  and  knowledgeable;  he  was  a  prodigy.  He  regarded  his 
parents  and  teachers  as  fools.  He  won  a  scholarship  to  a  Public  School 
and  was  there  considered  to  be  an  intellectual.  It  is  established  very 
early  in  the  narrative  that  he  is  by  nature  a  creature  of  the  intellect 
and  highly  critical  of  those  who  are  not. 

But  at  the  same  time,  Greenow,  who  is  at  this  point  described 
as  small  and  dark  and  nervous,  longs  for  more.  He  becomes  aware  of  a 
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vague  but  acute  discontent  ,  an  emptiness.  The  focal  point  for  these 
symptoms  of  unrest  is  Lord  Francis  Quarles  who  is  described  as  having 
"the  soul  of  an  English  gentleman  in  the  body  of  a  Greek  god."^  Greenow 
becomes  enamoured  of  him,  worships  him  for  being  just  the  opposite  of 
small  and  dark  and  nervous  and  intellectual.  By  the  time  he  is  sixteen, 
his  discontent  and  his  strong  feelings  for  Quarles  have  resulted  in  some 
rather  strange  changes  in  him.  He  finds  that  he  hates  his  intellectual 
friends,  he  begins  writing  poetry,  he  can  no  longer  do  mathematics.  He 
stays  by  himself,  he  reads  Mrs.  Browning  and  he  even  indulges  in  self- 
flagellation.  After  a  period  of  about  three  weeks,  the  spell  is  magically 
broken  by  a  remark  overheard  at  a  party.  Greenow  suddenly  discerns  that 
Quarles  is  in  fact  coarse  and  loutish,  and  from  that  moment  he  begins 
once  more  to  function  as  before.  Greenow  9s.  recurring  disenchantment  with 
the  life  of  the  intellect  contains  the  germ  of  the  later  non-hero's  envy 
of  the  life  of  the  senses,  but  his  attraction,  here  and  later  in  the  story, 
to  the  sentimental  and  bad  aspects  of  romanticism  is  of  little  importance 
since  it  does  not  reappear  as  a  characteristic  in  future  versions  of  the 
non-hero , 

For  some  short  time  Greenow  is  worried  about  what  has  happened, 
but  his  concern  subsides  and  for  the  rest  of  his  stay  at  school  he  is 
troubled  by  no  more  than  the  slightest  indications  of  a  relapse.  He  soon 
goes  on  to  Oxford  where  he  becomes  recognized  as  the  high  priest  of  all 
the  intellectuals  who  gather  nightly  in  his  rooms.  Late  one  evening, 
after  just  such  a  gathering,  he  is  again  overcome  by  discontent  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  As  soon  as  he  is  left  alone  he  eases  and  satiates  himself 
by  playing,  over  and  over  again,  certain  chords  on  the  piano  and  by 
lingering  over  a  hidden  portfolio  full  of  reproductions  of  the  paintings 
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of  certain  overly  sentimental  artists ,  all  romantic  in  the  bad  sense.  He 
then  retires. 

The  next  morning  he  is  alarmed  to  discover  that  he  has ,  during 
the  night,  written  the  first  four  thousand  words  of  a  novel,  Heartsease 
Fitzroy:  the  Story  of  a  Young  Girl,  He  is  horrified  by  what  he  has  done 
and  he  wonders  if  he  is  about  to  relive  the  Quarles  incident.  But  he  is 
perfectly  well  during  the  day.  His  mind  functions  with  its  usual  efficiency. 
It  is  only  late  at  night  that  what  he  comes  to  regard  as  his  other  self 
continues  to  write  the  novel.  In  a  little  while  his  alarm  wears  off. 

In  five  weeks  the  manuscript  is  finished  and  he  sends  it  to  a 
literary  agent,  more  because  he  badly  needs  money  at  the  time  than  from 
any  conviction  that  it  will  be  published.  Within  a  fortnight  he  receives 
a  letter  beginning:  "Dear  Madam, — Permit  me  to  hail  in  you  a  new  authoress 
of  real  talent.  Heartsease  Fitzroy  is  Great, "—-,3 

In  order  to  think  over  what  has  happened,  Greenow  goes  for  a 

solitary  walk  and  after  some  deliberation  he  decides  that  he  is  a  spiritual 

hermaphrodite.  He  thus  explains  the  previous  Quarles  incident  and  the  more 

recent  one  of  the  appearance  of  what  seems  to  be  a  female  novelist  within 

him.  And  he  is  rather  more  pleased  than  distressed  about  it  all, 

Dick  was  elated  at  this  discovery.  He  had  an  orderly  mind  that  disliked 
mysteries.  He  had  been  a  puzzle  to  himself  for  a  long  time;  now  he  was 
solved.  He  was  not  in  the  least  distressed  to  discover  this  abnormality 
in  his  character.  As  long  as  the  two  parts  of  him  kept  well  apart,  as  long 
as  his  male  self  could  understand  mathematics,  and  as  long  as  his  lady 
novelist's  self  kept  up  her  regular  habit  of  writing  at  night  and  retiring 
from  business  during  the  day,  the  arrangement  would  be  admirable.  The  more 
he  thought  about  it,  the  more  it  seemed  an  ideal  state  of  affairs.  His 
life  would  arrange  itself  so  easily  and  well.  He  would  devote  the  day  to 
the  disinterested  pursuit  of  knowledge,  to  philosophy  and  mathematics,  with 
perhaps  an  occasional  excursion  into  politics,  After  midnight  he  would 
write  novels  with  a  feminine  pen,  earning  the  money  that  would  make  his 
unproductive  male  labours  possible  A 

Before  long  Pearl  Bellairs,  which  is  the  name  under  which  he 
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publishes  his  novels  *  is  an  unqualified  success  and  Greenow  himself  is  in 
receipt  of  an  income  far  beyond  his  wildest  dreams.  In  the  meantime  he  has 
gone  down  brilliantly  from  Oxford;  but  he  is  careful  not  to  let  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  his  academic  acclaim  go  to  his  head,  for  he  is  apprehensively 
mindful  of  Mr,  Glottenham  whom  he  regards  as  a  sort  of  Memento  Mori, 
Glottenham  is  described  as  a  pathetic,  ape- like  old  man  who,  as  a  young 
man,  had  been  the  most  brilliant  scholar  of  his  day,  much  as  Greenow  was 
now,  It  seems  to  Greenow  that  all  academic  success  has  been  able  to  do 
for  Glottenham  is  to  make  him  an  intolerable  nuisance  and  a  bore  in  his 
old  age. 

With  Pearl  Bellairs  solving  the  financial  problem,  it  remains  for 
Greenow  to  solve  the  moral  problem  and  for  a  short  time  he  feels  somewhat 
distressed  about  it.  Should  he  devote  himself  to  knowing  or  to  doing,  to 
philosophy  or  to  politics?  He  is  by  nature  inclined  to  dispense  altogether 
with  the  doing  and  to  concentrate  entirely  upon  the  knowing,  but  he  feels 
that  in  order  to  accommodate  some  rather  vague  general  feelings  he  has 
about  the  salvation  of  his  soul  he  really  ought  to  do  something  about  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  world.  These  feelings  in  Greenow  are  the  first 
stirrings  of  the  social  conscience  of  the  non-hero,  .  the  horrors  of 

the  world  about  him  seemed  to  call  on  him  to  put  forth  all  his  strength  in 
an  effort  to  ameliorate  what  was  so  patently  and  repulsively  bad,"^ 

In  the  end  he  compromises;  he  does  both.  He  begins  work  on  a  new 
system  of  scientific  philosophy  and  he  joins  the  staff  of  a  revolutionary 
weekly  newspaper.  The  ensuing  weeks  are  the  happiest  periods  of  Richard 
Greenow !s  life.  It  is  the  only  period  during  which  he  feels  anything  akin 
to  a  sense  of  fulfilment,  and  he  attributes  it  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
friends,  money  and  liberty,  that  he  considers  himself  to  be  working  well 
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on  every  level,  and  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  is  getting  along 
admirably  well  with  Millicento  For  whereas  up  until  now  Greenow  had 
always  been  content  with  books  and  knowing  while  Millicent  had  placed 
rather  more  emphasis  on  action  and  doing  and  there  had  always  as  a 
result  been  something  of  a  gap  between  them,  Dick's  recent  revolutionary 
activities,  while  not  entirely  approved  of  by  Millicent,  had  at  least 
brought  them  a  little  closer  together. 

Their  mutual  tolerance  and  regard  increases  to  such  an  extent 

that  it  permits  them  to  go  holidaying  together  into  the  north  of  Scotland, 

The  time  spent  by  them  amid  the  unreal  beauty  of  a  loch  on  the  Scottish 

coast  is  important  here  only  insofar  as  Dick  takes  advantage  of  the 

leisure  and  the  landscape  to  become  thoroughly  and  sentimentally  romantic , 

"Nous  sommes  ici  en  plein  romantisme said  Dick  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival,  making  a  comprehensive  gesture  towards  the  dream=like  scenery, 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  holiday  he  acted  the  part  of  a  young  romantic 
of  the  palmy  period ,6 

Britain  goes  to  war  while  Greenow  is  holidaying  and  when  he 
hears  the  news  he  is  once  again  invaded  by  disquiet.  He  feels,  or  his 
conscience  dictates,  that  he  must  at  least  create  the  illusion  of  action 
and  involvement,  and  therefore  he  leaves  at  once  for  London,  But  he  is 
in  a  state  of  nervous  agitation  and  the  trip  makes  it  worse.  By  the 
time  he  reaches  Glasgow  his  face  is  twitching  spasmodically.  And  he 
begins  to  feel  disgust  for  the  people  around  him,  which  is  the  first 
indication  of  the  emotional  distance  at  which  the  non-hero  finds  himself 
from  the  rest  of  humanity. 

In  the  interminable  summer  twilight  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  came  forth 
into  the  open  to  amuse  themselves;  the  sight  almost  made  him  sick.  Was 
it  possible  that  there  should  be  human  beings  so  numerous  and  so  uniformly 
hideous?  Small,  deformed,  sallow,  they  seemed  malignantly  ugly,  as  if  on 
purpose.  The  words  they  spoke  were  incomprehensible.  He  shuddered;  it 
was  an  alien  place— -it  was  hell, ”7 
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By  the  time  he  reaches  London  it  is  worse.  The  tic  in  his  face  has 
become  violent  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  children  in  the  street. 

He  goes  directly  to  his  flat*  drinks  a  quantity  of  brandy  and  is  soon 
rather  tipsy,  Huxley  describes  Greenow 's  drunkenness  as  a  division 
between  his  faculties  which  parallels  that  greater  division  in  his 
personality,  between  Pearl  and  himself. 

He  had  arrived  at  that  state  of  drunkenness  when  the  senses  perceive 
things  clearly,  but  do  not  transmit  their  knowledge  to  the  understanding. 

He  was  painfully  conscious  of  this  division,  and  it  needed  all  the  power 
of  his  will  to  establish  contact  between  his  parted  faculties,** 

He  goes  to  see  Hyman,  the  editor  of  the  revolutionary  newspaper, 
and  is  inspired  by  the  man's  fervour,  by  his  sincerity  and  his  singleness 
of  purpose.  He  agrees  to  do  a  series  of  articles  advocating  pacifism  and 
goes  home  to  begin  them.  The  next  moment  of  which  he  has  conscious 
remembrance  is  five  days  later.  He  cannot  account  for  the  lost  time  until 
he  picks  up  a  newspaper  and  sees  a  column  headed'  "To  the  Women  of  the 
Empire,  Thoughts  in  War-Time ,  By  Pearl  Bellairs,"  Pearl  has  begun  to 
invade  his  private  life. 

In  desperation,  Greenow  goes  for  help  to  his  friend  Rogers  who 
is  a  psychologist,  but  it  does  no  good.  Pearl  keeps  writing,  and  so  that 
she  may  do  so  Greenow  periodically  disappears  for  two  or  three  days  at  a 
time.  And  he  no  longer  sees  Millicent;  she  is  much  too  busy,  "Other 
people  became  more  and  more  like  ghosts,  unreal,  thin,  vaporous;  while 
every  hour  the  consciousness  of  himself  grew  more  intense  and  all-absorbing, "9 

With  the  advent  of  the  menace  of  conscription,  the  revolutionary 
weekly  organizes  an  anti-conscription  campaign  and  Greenow  becomes  involved 
and  active  in  it.  For  a  time  he  is  again  almost  happy,  until  his  non-heroic 
nature  reasserts  itself, 

And  yet  when,  in  quiet  moments,  he  came  to  look  back  on  his  days  of 
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activity,  they  seemed  utterly  empty  and  futile ,  What  was  left  of  them? 
Nothing,  nothing  at  all ,  The  momentary  intoxication  had  died  away,  the 
stirred  ant's-nest  had  gone  back  to  normal  life*  Futility  of  action. 

There  was  nothing  permanent,  or  decent,  or  worth  while,  except  thought,^ 

Greenow,  who  is  in  this  respect  purely  the  non-hero,  now  feels 
himself  confirmed  in  his  conviction  that  action  and  doing  are  futile. 

As  one  of  the  symptoms  of  his  process  of  retreat  into  the  realm  of  thought, 
he  becomes  increasingly  aware  of  an  intense  dislike  for  the  middle  classes, 
the  lower  middle  classes,  the  lower  classes.  An  integral  part  of  the 
anti-conscription  campaign  is  the  formation  of  a  pacifist  club.  The  people 
with  whom  Dick  must  come  into  contact  in  order  to  further  his  ideas  through 
the  activities  of  the  club  are  a  constant  source  of  suffering  and  distress 
to  him. 

How  clear  and  splendid  were  the  ideas  of  right  and  justice!  If  one  could 
only  filter  away  the  contaminating  human  element,  ,  ,  Reason  compelled  him 
to  believe  in  democracy,  in  internationalism,  in  revolution;  morality 
demanded  justice  for  the  oppressed.  But  neither  morality  nor  reason  would 
ever  bring  him  to  take  pleasure  in  the  company  of  democrats  or  revolution¬ 
aries,  or  make  him  find  the  oppressed,  individually,  any  less  antipathetic,^ 

Greenow's  distress— his  dislike  for  the  human  element  and  his 
consequent  retreat  to  the  level  of  ideas  and  thought— is  quite  sincere, 
even  congenital.  It  is  not  merely  an  intellectual  fancy  or  an  aristocratic 
affectation,  for  his  intellectual  sensitivity  is  accompanied  by  emotional 
and  physical  sensitivity. 

From  childhood  upwards  Dick  had  Suffered  from  the  intensity  of  his 
visceral  reactions  to  emotion.  Fear  and  shyness  were  apt  to  make  him  feel 
very  sick,  and  disgust  produced  in  him  a  sensation  of  intolerable  queasi¬ 
ness  ,  12 


In  due  course  he  is  called  up  by  the  military  authorities  and  he 
pleads  conscientious  objection.  During  the  course  of  his  trial  he  states 
certain  pacifist  ideals  which  are  to  occur  again  later  in  both  the  writings 
and  the  life  of  Huxley,  Late  in  the  trial,  which  he  finds  oppressive,  an 
immense  lassitude  takes  possession  of  Greenow,  He  ceases  to  care,  and  he 
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backs  down.  Instead  of  being  sent  to  prison  he  is  sent  to  work  on  a  fariju 
as  an  agricultural  labourer,  and  he  thereby  earns  the  scorn  of  both  Hyman 
and  Millicent,  On  the  farm,  although  he  longs  to  communicate  with  his 
fellow  labourers,  he  is  by  temperament,  by  instinct,  and  by  habit  totally 
incapable  of  doing  so, 

At  this  point,  Pearl  Bellairs  begins  to  take  over  Greenow's  life 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  appears  insane .  When  he  tries  to  pass  himself 
off  as  a  woman,  in  public,  and  dressed  as  an  agricultural  labourer,  he  is 
committed  to  an  asylum,  In  an  effort  to  assert  his  sanity  and  regain  his 
freedom,  he  goes  on  a  hunger  strike.  He  is  thereupon  subjected  to  forced 
feeding  and  he  finds  it  very  painful.  The  following  quotation  comprises 
Greenowfs  final  statement  of  his  feeling  of  revulsion  for  the  actual 
universe , 

He  thought  about  the  torture  which  had  just  been  inflicted  on  him  and  of 
the  monstrous  injustice  of  which  he  was  a  victim.  He  thought  of  the  millions 
who  had  been  and  were  still  being  slaughtered  in  the  war:  he  thought  of 
their  pain,  all  the  countless  separate  pains  of  them;  pain  incommunicable, 
individual,  beyond  the  reach  of  sympathy;  infinities  of  pain  pent  within 
frail  finite  bodies;  pain  without  sense  or  object,  bringing  with  it  no 
hope  and  no  redemption,  futile,  unnecessary,  stupid.  In  one  supreme 
apocalyptic  moment  he  saw,  he  felt  the  universe  in  all  its  horror. 13 

In  his  final  moments  Greenow  begins  writing.  He  writes  that  the 
world  will  always  be  hell,  that  only  one  person  in  a  million  is  good.  He 
states  that  he  himself  was  not  good;  he  was  merely  a  selfish  intellect. 

He  thinks  that  perhaps  even  Pearl  Bellairs  was  better.  But  then  he  lapses 
into  delirium  and  Pearl  takes  over  the  writing.  She  crosses  out  what  he 
has  written  and  fills  the  page  with  patriotic  advice  to  the  young  women 
of  England,  She  too  fades  away,  and  Richard  Greenow  is  dead. 

With  respect  to  Greenow  as  an  early  example  of  the  non-hero,  and 
in  recapitulation  of  his  history,  it  is  necessary  at  this  point  merely  to 
stress  certain  of  his  characteristics.  That  he  appears  'a  selfish 
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intellect,'  that  he  has  a  great  deal  of  trouble  communicating  with  other 
people,  that  he  is  revolted  by  the  human  element  and  that  he  feels  much 
more  at  home  in  the  realm  of  things  purely  intellectual,  are  some  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  non-hero .  His  political  activity  represents  the  reaction 
against  intellectual  isolation,,  The  same  symptoms  will  be  seen  to  exist 
in  some  of  Huxley's  later  characters  and  will  be  examined  more  thoroughly 
be  low .  Of  Richard  Greenow  it  may  generally  be  said  that  he  was  tempera¬ 
mentally,  instinctively,  congenitally  attracted  to  some  sort  of  a  substitute 
for  the  real  world.  As  a  child  it  was  the  doll's  house,  and  later  in  life 
it  was  books,  ideas,  disinterested  philosophy.  But  he  is,  to  some  extent, 
aware  of  the  vacuum  or  insufficiency  created  in  him  by  his  retreat  into  an 
intellectual  world-in-small.  In  some  small  measure,  his  attraction  to 
Francis  Quarles  and  the  later  emergence  of  Pearl  Bellairs  may  be  said  to 
represent  his  unconscious  efforts  to  make  up  that  insufficiency,  but  since 
both  Quarles  and  Bellairs  so  overwhelmingly  signify  a  kind  of  false 
iomanticism  which  does  not  reappear  in  the  later  novels  they  are  relatively 
unimportant  here.  Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  about  Greenow  is  that  he 
fluctuates  constantly  between  his  desire  to  withdraw  into  intellectual 
isolation  and  the  feeling  that  he  should  become  actively  involved  in  a  life 
which  continues  to  disgust  him. 


II 


CROME  YELLOW 


Crome  Yellow  is  the  first  of  Huxley's  novels  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  the  lead  character  and  non-hero  is  in  this  case  Denis  Stone.  A 
summary  of  the  pertinent  events  of  the  novel  will  indicate  that  many 
of  the  various  characteristics  of  the  non-hero  are  to  be  found  in 
Stone.  Although  of  central  importance  in  the  novel,  he  is  not  in  any 
sense  heroic.  His  consistent  and  overall  lack  of  success  is  attributable 
to  his  failure  to  adjust  to  the  normal  contemporary  standards  of  his 
environment.  He  is  at  once  critical  and  envious  of  those  who  accept 
and  are  at  home  in  the  world  of  ideas  and  therefore  occupies  a  position 
of  relative  isolation  from  the  other  characters.  He  wants  to  partake 
in  the  life  around  him,  but  seems  unable  to  do  so.  Like  Greenow  before 
him,  he  values  the  mental  life  more  highly  than  the  physical  but  is 
nonetheless  desirous  of  appearing  to  be  a  'man  of  action,'  and  his 
efforts  in  that  direction  often  make  him  seem  pathetic.  The  initial 
evidences  of  both  the  social  conscience  and  a  fundamental  aspiration 
toward  the  life  of  the  spirit  are  also  discernible  in  this  character. 

Denis  Stone's  arrival  at  Crome,  where  he  is  to  be  a  guest,  is 
in  itself  an  indication  of  his  general  lack  of  success  in  living  as  he 

T 

would  like  to  imagine  himself.  He  approaches  Crome  with  a  wealth  of 
prefabricated  conversation  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  and  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  he  is  in  fact  a  rather  forceful  personality.  But  there  is 
no  one  out  to  meet  him  and  the  whole  place  seems  deserted.  They  had 
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all  forgotten  he  was  coming. 

Earliers  during  his  journey  by  train  to  the  vicinity  of  Crome , 
the  reader  has  been  given  enough  of  a  glimpse  of  the  workings  of  Stone's 
mind  to  deduce  that  he  is  a  young  man  whose  main  interests  and  abilities 
lie  in  the  realm  of  books,  poetry  and  ideas  but  whose  main  and  more 
immediate  preoccupation,  taking  the  form  of  a  sort  of  distant  desirous 
envy,  is  with  sex  and  the  life  of  the  senses  in  general „  And  he,  like 
Greenow,  feels  both  mild  disgust  at  the  prospect  of  the  smells  and 
people  in  the  train  and,  almost  simultaneously,  the  stirrings  in  him 
of  the  social  conscience  in  the  form  of  a  vague  feeling  of  guilt  over 
the  fact  that  he  himself  is  as  an  island  of  comfort  in  the  midst  of 
a  sea  of  misery. 

As  one  of  the  more  important  issues  of  the  novel,  it  very  early 
becomes  apparent  that  Denis  is 1  in  love  with  his  host's  niece,  a  young 
woman  called  Anne  who  has  evidently  not  yet  reciprocated  any  of  his 
gestures  of  affection.  He  has  published  a  'slim  volume*  of  poems  which 
say  all  the  things  he  does  not  dare  articulate,  but  she  has  not  responded. 
Denis's  incapacity  for  life  is  most  clearly  shown  in  his  inability, 
throughout  the  novel,  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  relationship  with  Anne. 
Again  and  again  in  her  presence  he  makes  a  fool  of  himself. 

The  rest  of  the  characters  are  presented  over  tea.  Denis 
immediately  becomes  jealous  of  Gombauld,  a  good-looking  and  self-confident 
artist  who  seems  to  be  enjoying  a  measure  of  success  with  Anne.  Anne 
is  portrayed  as  an  average  young  woman  with  a  few  pretensions  and  she 
regards  Denis  as  intelligent  but  nonetheless  grossly  unsuitable  and 
even  slightly  pathetic.  She  is  attracted  rather  to  Gombauld  who  is 
described  as  being  more  Byronic  than  Byron.  In  due  course  Denis  becomes 
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not  only  e  nvious  of  Gombauld,  but  also  actually  feels  quite  inferior  to 
him,  His  feelings  of  envy  and  inferiority  are  in  one  sense  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  he  considers  himself  to  be  lacking  physically,  His 
arms  are  too  thin,  and  his  face  is  different. 

Why  was  he  born  with  a  different  face?  Why  was  he?  Gombauld  had  a  face 
of  brass — one  of  those  old,  brazen  rams  that™ thumped  against  the  walls  of 
cities  till  they  fell.  He  was  born  with  a  different  face — a  woolly  face,l 

Teatime  is  of  some  further  interest  here,  for  upon  being  questioned 
Denis  reveals  that  he  is  presently  writing  a  novel;  but  he  resolves  to  tear 
it  up  that  very  night  when  the  erudite  Mr,  Scogan  guesses  and  announces 
exactly  what  the  plot  is  going  to  bet  It  will  be  the  life  story  of  a 
non-hero  ° 

"Little  Percy,  the  hero,  was  never  good  at  games,  but  he  was  always  clever. 
He  passes  through  the  usual  public  school  and  the  usual  university  and 
comes  to  London,  where  he  lives  with  the  artists.  He  is  bowed  down  with 
melancholy  thought;  he  carries  the  whole  weight  of  the  universe  upon  his 
shoulders.  He  writes  a  novel  of  dazzling  brilliance;  he  dabbles  delicately 
in  Amour  and  disappears,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  into  the  luminous  future, 

The  next  morning,  in  his  first  actual  encounter  with  Anne,  Denis 

thinks  himself  very  dashing  in  white  flannel  trousers  and  quotes  poetry 

as  they  enter  the  garden  but  she  refuses  to  take  him  seriously.  In  what 

he  thinks  is  an  educated  but  worldly  manner,  Denis  begins  to  complain  about 

life.  He  is  unhappy.  His  books  and  his  ideas  have  gotten  a  little  ahead  of 

him  and  his  "twenty  tons  of  ratiocination"  are  now  keeping  him  from  the 

simple  life  and  from  Anne,  Toward  the  end  of  Chapter  Four  he  appears  as 

a  tortured  intellectual  trying  to  come  to  grips  with  life, 

"One  entered  the  world,"  Denis  pursued,  "having  ready-made  ideas  about 
everything.  One  had  a  philosophy  and  tried  to  make  life  fit  into  it.  One 
should  have  lived  and  then  made  one's  philosophy  to  fit  life,  ,  ,  ,  Life, 
facts,  things  were  horribly  complicated;  ideas,  even  the  most  difficult 
of  them,  deceptively  simple.  In  the  world  of  ideas  everything  was  clear; 
in  life  all  was  obscure,  embroiled.  Was  it  surprising  that  one  was 
miserable,  horribly  unhappy ?"3 

He  is  unhappy  mainly  because  he  fails,  despite  his  repeated  efforts, 
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to  adjust  to  his  environment.  Me  cannot  partake  in  the  life  of  the 

people  around  him.  He  is  envious  of  those  who  lead  the  life  of  the 

senses.  And  he  blames  his  education  for  his  terrible  predicament,  Anne 

thinks  it  extraordinary  that  anyone  should  find  it  so  difficult  to  cope 

with  the  things  of  everyday  reality  and  asks  him  why  he  can’t  simply 

take  things  for  granted  and  as  they  come.  He  replies: 

"I  can  take  nothing  for  granted,  I  can  enjoy  nothing  as  it  comes  along. 
Beauty,  pleasure,  art,  women — I  have  to  invent  an  excuse,  a  justifica¬ 
tion  for  everything  that’s  delightful.  Otherwise  I  can’t  enjoy  it 
with  an  easy  conscience,  I  make  up  a  little  story  about  beauty  and 

pretend  that  it  has  something  to  do  with  truth  and  goodness,  I  have  to 

say  that  art  is  the  process  by  which  one  reconstructs  the  divine  reality 
out  of  chaos.  Pleasure  is  one  of  the  mystical  roads  to  union  with  the 
infinite— the  ecstasies  of  drinking,  dancing,  love-making.  As  for  women, 
I  am  perpetually  assuring  myself  that  they’re  the  broad  highway  to 
divinity , "4 


In  fact  he  regards  individual  human  beings  in  general  as  "parallel 
straight  lines,"5  unable,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  to  communicate  in 
any  very  real  or  profound  sense.  He  wonders  if  he  will  ever  be  able  to 
establish  contact  with  anyone.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter  Denis  is  on 
the  point  of  making  a  declaration  of  love  to  Anne  but  shyness  overcomes 
desire  and  he  says  nothing.  Inherently,  Denis  might  be  a  normal,  healthy 
young  man  but  he  is  far  too  shy  and  far  too  intellectual  to  function  in  the 
normal  manner.  In  Chapter  Ten  he  inwardly  reacts  quite  satisfactorily  to 
the  music  of  the  pianola  but  pretends  to  read  instead  of  approaching  Anne 
who  dances  instead  with  Gombauld,  Instead  of  dancing,  as  he  wants  very 
much  to  do,  Denis  finds  himself  confronted  with  the  pseudo- intel lectual 
conversation  of  young  Mary  Bracegirdle  and  he  retires  in  a  rage. 

Thoroughly  miserable  and  unable  to  sleep,  he  finds  relief  in  writing  bad 
poetry , 


About  halfway  through  the  book  a  talented  and  well -liked  young 
man-about-town  called  Ivor  Lombard  joins  the  group  at  Crome,  Wealthy, 
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good-looking,  independent,  charming,  very  accomplished  in  a  number  of 

ways  and  highly  successful  as  a  lover,  he  appears  as  a  marked  contrast 

to  Denis  and  soon  makes  his  presence  felt.  His  immediate  success  with 

Anne  throws  Denis’s  complete  ineffectiveness  into  bolder  relief. 

Ivor  put  his  arm  around  Anne's  waist, dropped  his  head  sideways  onto  her 
shoulder,  and  in  that  position  walked  on,  singing  as  he  walked.  It 
seemed  the  easiest,  the  most  natural,  thing  in  the  world.  Denis  wondered 
why  he  had  never  done  it.  He  hated  Ivor,^ 

Later,  during  the  course  of  a  moonlit  walk  on  Crome's  extensive 
grounds,  Ivor  inadvertently  becomes  involved  with  Mary  Bracegirdle,  All 
of  the  young  people  in  the  party  are  'sporting  in  the  moonlight'  as  it 
were,  but  not  Denis.  His  behaviour  on  this  occasion  again  reveals  the 
great  difficulty  he  has  in  successfully  acting  upon  his  rather  theoretical 
impulses i 

He  himself  felt  a  certain  kittenishness  sporting  within  him;  but  it  was, 
like  all  his  emotions,  rather  a  theoretical  feeling;  it  did  not  over- 
masteringly  seek  to  express  itself  in  a  practical  demonstration  of 
kittenishness , ? 

In  attempting  to  run  down  a  steep  pathway,  Anne  falls  and  hurts 
herself.  Denis,  who  has  been  cautiously  bringing  up  the  rear,  happens 
upon  her.  The  situation  is  ready-made.  He  is  the  gallant  rescuer,  she 
the  damsel  in  distress.  He  overcomes  his  apologetic  shyness  and  makes  a 
few  frantic  advances  but  she  turns  him  down.  She  finds  the  very  thought 
of  any  sort  of  romantic  relationship  between  herself  and  Denis  quite  absurd 
In  a  last  effort  to  save  the  day  and  establish  himself  as  a  hero  in  her 
eyes,  Denis  insists  upon  carrying  her  back  to  the  house.  After  a  few 
faltering  footsteps,  he  falls  to  the  ground  and  she  collapses  with  laughter 

Reacting  away  from  his  embarrassing  failures  and  his  general 
inability  to  participate,  Denis  has  recourse  to  his  non-heroic  tendency 
to  withdraw  and  becomes  increasingly  fond  of  solitude,  During  his  stay  at 
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Crome  he  spends  more  and  more  time  in  his  room,  writing;  which  is  all  very 

well  except  that  he  never  manages  to  write  anything.  From  his  window  he 

one  day  sees  Gombauld  leading  Anne  away  to  his  studio  to  sit  for  a 

portrait,  and  he  endeavours  to  rationalize  his  position; 

"After  all,"  he  said  to  himself,  "Gombauld  is  better-looking  than  I,  more 
entertaining,  more  confident;  and  besides,  he's  already  somebody  and  I'm 
still  only  potential  .  .  .  ."8 

Finally,  tortured  by  love,  jealousy  and  feelings  of  inadequacy, 

"the  wretched  young  man"  (as  Gombauld  styles  him)  manages  to  stammer 
out  a  declaration  of  his  love  to  Anne.  But  the  beloved  still  refuses  to 
take  him  seriously. 

As  he  tends  increasingly  to  withdraw  into  intellectual  isolation, 
the  non-heroic  Stone  would  like  to  dismiss  life,  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  the  people  in  it,  as  more  or  less  meaningless.  He  would  like  to 
regard  himself  as  aloof,  superior,  beyond  the  understanding  of  the  crowd. 
The  realization  that  he  is  in  fact  as  transparent  and  frequently  ridiculous 
to  other  people  as  they  are  to  him,  comes  as  a  blow;  it  exposes  his 
conceptions  of  both  himself  and  the  world  as  equally  unrealistic.  His 
disillusionment  in  this  respect  is  most  evident  in  the  episode  of  the  red 
notebook.  As  Denis  was  critical  of  his  own  physique,  so  does  he  fancy 
himself  his  own  severest  critic  in  all  other  respects: 

Denis  was  his  own  severest  critic;  so,  at  least,  he  had  always  believed. 

He  liked  to  think  of  himself  as  a  merciless  vivisector  probing  into  the 
palpitating  entrails  of  his  own  soul;  he  was  Brown  Dog  to  himself.  His 
weaknesses,  his  absurdities — no  one  knew  them  better  than  he  did.  Indeed, 
in  a  vague  way  he  imagined  that  nobody  beside  himself  was  aware  of  them 
at  all „  It  seemed,  somehow,  inconceivable  that  he  should  appear  to  other 
people  as  they  appeared  to  him,  inconceivable  that  they  ever  spoke  of  him 
among  themselves  in  that  same  freely  critical  and,  to  be  quite  honest, 
mildly  malicious  tone  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  talk  of  them.  In  his 
own  eyes  he  had  defects,  but  to  see  them  was  a  privilege  reserved  to  him 
alone.  For  the  rest  of  the  world  he  was  surely  an  image  of  flawless 
crystal.  It  was  almost  axiomatic. ^ 

But  it  becomes  apparent  that  someone  else  is  his  severest  critic,  an 
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individual  whom  he  had  previously  dismissed  as  "more  parallel  than  most." 
The  shattering  blow  to  the  flimsy  structure  of  Denis’s  ivory  tower  of 
self-respect  comes  in  Chapter  Twenty-Four  when  he  takes  an  illicit  peek 
into  the  deaf,  and  supposedly  stupid,  Jenny's  red  notebook.  It  is  found 
to  contain  six  or  seven  skilfully  done  and  appallingly  accurate  carica¬ 
tures  of  himself.  He  is  faced  with  the  painful  realization  that  numerous 
embarrassing  incidents  and  personal  deficiencies  which  he  has  guarded  as 
his  innermost  secrets  have,  all  along,  been  quite  obvious  to  the  entire 
world.  The  axiomatic  "image  of  flawless  crystal"  is  irreparably 
shattered.  Having  discovered  the  sobering  truth,  Denis  feels  sadder, 
wiser  and  more  than  a  little  foolish.  He  becomes  aware  that  Jenny  and 
her  notebook  are  indicative  of  something: 

They  represented  all  the  vast  conscious  world  of  men  outside  himself; 
they  symbolized  something  that  in  his  studious  solitariness  he  was  apt 
not  to  believe  in.  He  could  stand  at  Piccadilly  Circus,  could  watch  the 
crowds  shuffle  past.,  and  still  imagine  himself  the  one  fully  conscious, 
intelligent,  individual  being  among  all  those  thousands.  It  seemed, 
somehow,  impossible  that  other  people  should  be  in  their  way  as  elaborate 
and  complete  as  he  in  his.  Impossible;  and  yet,  periodically  he  would 
make  some  painful  discovery  about  the  external  world  and  the  horrible 
reality  of  its  consciousness  and  its  intelligence.  The  red  notebook  was 
one  of  these  discoveries,  a  footprint  in  the  sand.  It  put  beyond  a  doubt 
the  fact  that  the  outer  world  really  existed.  10 

Yet  it  is  precisely  this  outer  world  which  the  non-hero  finds  himself 
congenitally  incapable  of  coping  with;  and  it  is  the  thousands  of  other 
individuals,  other  self-supporting  universes,  with  which  he  is  at  a  loss 
to  communicate  effectively.  So  his  problem,  in  essence,  remains  the  same. 

It  has  been  stated  that  an  attitude  of  intense  criticism  of 
accepted  standards  and  of  those  who  accept  them  is  an  ear-mark  of  the 
non-hero  in  general.  Such  an  attitude  is  present  in  this  and  nearly  all 
later  versions  of  the  figure.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  non-hero 
in  the  person  of  Denis  Stone  here  loses  his  illusions  of  immunity  from 
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similar  criticism  directed  at  himself  by  other  people .  The  illusion  of 
the  image  of  flawless  crystal  is  replaced  by  a  sort  of  half-painful  self- 
consciousness  which  tends  to  develop  and  which  becomes  a  good  deal  more 
important  later  with  respect  to  Philip  Quarles  in  Point  Counter  Point. 

Hitherto,  mention  of  Mr.  Scogan  has  been  limited  to  the  incident 
in  which  he  accurately  guesses  the  subject  of  Denis's  novel.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  that  although  he  acts  in  some  instances  as  the 
inquisitor  of  the  youthful  non-hero,  Scogan  himself  occurs  as  a  distinct 
variation  upon  the  theme  of  the  non-hero  and  is  even  in  some  respects 
similar  to  Denis  Stone.  Thus,  it  is  upon  the  basis  of  familiarity,  in 
his  own  experience,  with  the  traits  and  tendencies  of  the  non-hero,  that 
Scogan  is  able  so  readily  to  recognize  them  in  Denis.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  thing  about  Scogan  is  that  Denis  comes  thoroughly  to  envy  and 
admire  him:  for  his  erudition,  his  wealth  of  knowledge  and  his  general 
familiarity  with  things  intellectual;  for  his  brilliant  critical  wit  and 
his  conversational  prowess;  and,  most  important  of  all,  for  his  ability 
cynically  to  dismiss  life  as  meaningless,  and  to  sit  back  and  mock  it  and 
enjoy  himself.  In  these  areas  Stone  is  an  aspiring  beginner  whereas 
Scogan  is  an  expert. 

Generally  speaking,  the  main  characteristics  of  the  small,  bird¬ 
like  Mr.  Scogan  are  his  marvellous  erudition,  his  cynicism  and  his  highly 
critical  attitude.  The  critical  attitude  he  shares  with  Denis — notwith¬ 
standing  the  obvious  difference  that  since  Scogan  is  well  past  fifty  years 
of  age  it  is,  in  his  case,  far  more  deeply  entrenched  and  generally  used 
to  better  advantage  in  conversation.  Scogan 's  erudition  may  be  regarded 
as  the  result  of  what  has  been  recognized  in  Denis  as  too  much  education 
too  soon;  and  his  cynicism  as  the  outgrowth  of  what  has  been  seen  in  Stone 
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as  the  youthful  perception  of  folly  resulting  in  merciless  criticism  of 
all  that  is  generally  accepted,  and  accompanied  by  the  congenital 
inability  to  balance  excesses.  The  resulting  implied  idea  is  that  Denis 
untended  will  possibly  in  time  become  Scogan. 

Since  this  figure  bears  so  directly  upon  the  theme  of  the  non-hero, 

and  since  he  reappears  in  much  the  same  form  in  later  novels  as  Cardan, 

Pordage,  and  Barnack,  it  is  worthwhile  here  to  present  a  short  summary 

of  his  ideas  as  they  occur  in  Crome  Yellow.  Scogan  as  a  character  does 

little  or  nothing.  He  tends  rather  to  dominate  conversations  and  to 

deliver  lengthy  discourses  embodying  his  (and  Huxley's)  ideas.  He  finds 

nature's  system  of  generation  hideous  and  happily  foresees  a  time  when 

vast  state  incubator's  will  take  its  place.11  In  fact,  he  expresses  his 

emphatic  preference  for  art  over  nature  in  every  sphere.  In  architecture, 

he  likes  buildings  which  defy  nature;  in  painting,  he  takes  particular 

pleasure  in  Cubismus  and  likes  to  see  pictures  from  which  nature  has  been 

completely  banished.  Nature  disturbs  him  because  "it  is  too  large,  too 

complicated,  above  all  too  utterly  pointless,"12  He  is  at  home  only  with 

the  works  of  man,  and  for  that  reason  he  travels  by  Tube  rather  than  by 

bus.  In  typical  non-heroic  fashion,  he  prefers  ideas  to  reality: 

"Yes,  give  me  the  Tube  and  Cubismus  every  time;  give  me  ideas,  so  snug 
and  neat  and  simple  and  well-made.  And  preserve  me  from  nature,  preserve 
me  from  all  that's  inhumanly  large  and  complicated  and  obscure.  I  haven't 
the  courage,  and,  above  all,  I  haven't  the  time  to  start  wandering  in  that 
labyrinth . "13 

He  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  perpetuation  of  eccentricity  and 
the  preservation  of  a  leisured  aristocracy.  He  himself  is  a  perpetual 
weekend  guest: 

"If  you're  to  do  anything  reasonable  in  this  world,  you  must  have  a  class 
of  people  who  are  secure,  safe  from  public  opinion,  safe  from  poverty, 
leisured,  not  compelled  to  waste  their  time  in  the  imbecile  routines  that 
go  by  the  name  of  Honest  Work."1** 
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Mr.  Scogan  regards  himself  as  a  sane  man  in  a  world  of  insanity,  a  world 
which  is,  and  always  has  been  ruled  by  madmen.  "In  a  sane  world  I  should 
be  a  great  man;  as  things  are,  in  this  curious  establishment,  I  am  nothing 
at  all;  to  all  intents  and  purposes  I  don't  exist. He  lives  by  the 
precepts  of  pure  reason  and,  since  he  can  neither  cope  with  nor  understand 
the  passions,  he  hates  all  enthusiasts.  But  he  predicts  the  coming  of 
a  Rational  State  in  which  "We  men  of  intelligence  will  learn  to  harness 
the  insanities  to  the  service  of  reason."^ 

Finally,  in  Chapter  Twenty-Five,  when  preparations  are  begun  for 
the  annual  Crome  Fair  which  is  sponsored  by  Henry  Wimbush  for  the  Bank 
Holiday  entertainment  of  all  the  people  from  the  neighbouring  villages, 

Mr.  Scogan  abruptly  states  his  conviction  that  no  holiday  is  ever  anything 
but  a  disappointment.  He  argues  that  human  beings  with  their  limitations 
are,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  quite  incapable  of  having  the  "complete 
and  absolute  change"  which  is,  ideally,  a  holiday: 

"Yes,  I  know  it  by  experience.  How  often  have  I  tried  to  take  holidays, 
to  get  away  from  myself,  my  own  boring  nature,  my  insufferable  mental 
surroundings!  But  always  without  success."!'7 

Significantly,  Scogan  chooses  an  example  which  is  quite  indicative  of 
the  extent  to  which  he  stands  as  a  form  of  the  non-hero.  By  way  of 
illustration  of  his  point  about  the  impossibility  of  taking  a  holiday  from 
oneself,  he  relates  how  as  a  youth  he  was  constantly  striving  to  feel 
religious  and  aesthetic  emotions,  and  that  the  acquisition  of  more  and 
more  learning  was  his  method  of  doing  so: 

"I  don't  pretend,  of  course,  to  khow  anything  about  nigger  sculpture  or 
the  later  seventeenth  century  in  It uiy;  but  about  all  the  periods  that 
were  fashionable  before  1900  I  am,  or  was,  omniscient.  Yes*  I  repeat  it, 
omniscient.  But  did  that  fact  make  me  any  more  appreciative  of  art  in 
general?  It  did  not.  Confronted  by  a  picture,  of  which  I  could  tell  you 
all  the  known  and  presumed  history  ...  I  felt  none  of  that  strange 
excitement  and  exaltation  which  is,  as  I  am  informed  by  those  who  do  feel 
it,  the  true  aesthetic  emotion.  I  felt  nothing  but  a  certain  interest  in 
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the  subject  of  the  picture;  or  more  often,  when  the  subject  was  hackneyed 
and  religious,  I  felt  nothing  but  a  great  weariness  of  spirit.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  must  have  gone  on  looking  at  pictures  for  ten  years  before  I 
would  honestly  admit  to  myself  that  they  merely  bored  me.  Since  then  I 
have  given  up  all  attempts  to  take  a  holiday.  I  go  on  cultivating  my 
old  stale  daily  self  in  the  resigned  spirit  with  which  a  bank  clerk 
performs  from  ten  till  six  his  daily  task."1® 

Scogan's  retreat  from  the  things  he  cannot  cope  with — nature, 
passion  and  enthusiam,  the  aesthetic  emotions — to  his  world  of  sanity  and 
rationality  and  the  business  of  cultivating  his  old,  stale,  daily, 
erudite  self,  is  a  direct  parallel  to  Denis  Stone's  escape  from  the 
situations,  emotions  and  communications  of  everyday  reality  into  the 
world  of  ideas.  It  is  interesting  that  Scogan's  sexual  success  at  the 
Fair  with  the  young  lady  of  a  neighbouring  village,  even  though  it  is 
achieved  under  false  pretenses,  only  serves  to  increase  Stone's  envy 
and  admiration  for  his  senior  counterpart. 

On  the  day  of  the  Crome  Fair,  Denis  is  once  again  given  an 
opportunity  to  participate.  After  observing  the  prospect  of  the  fair 
from  the  window  of  the  morning  room  for  some  time,  he  cautiously  approaches 
the  scene  of  gaiety  and  turmoil  and  finally  allows  himself  to  be  engulfed 
in  the  crowd,  "But  how  unpleasant  the  crowd  smelt, 5  And  how  rude  the 

buffetings  to  "the  pale  tenuous  membrane  of  his  soul. "20  After  wandering 
aimlessly  and  distantly  through  the  noise  and  laughter  for  a  short  time, 
he  retreats  to  the  solitude  of  the  house  where  he  prefers  a  soft  chair, 
a  drink  and  a  book,  over  the  impossible  prospect  of  participating  in 
the  fair. 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  incidents  in  the  book  is  the 
conversation  which  occurs  in  Chapter  Twenty-Eight  between  Denis  and  his 
host,  Henry  Wimbush  is  perhaps  a  simpler  instance  than  Scogan  of  a 
middle-aged  man  whose  whole  character  and  outlook  may  be  seen  as  the 
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fully  developed  state  of  a  non-heroic  trait .  Wimbush  appears  as  the 
extreme  case,  the  end  result,  of  a  process  which  is  going  on  in  Denis. 

For  the  sake  of  comfort  and  stability,  Wimbush  wishes  to  dwell  entirely 
in  the  realm  of  books  and  ideas,  thereby  avoiding  all  unpleasant 
contacts  with  other  human  beings.  He  is  afraid  of  life,  and  the  pre¬ 
cautions  he  has  taken  to  avoid  dealing  with  its  problems  have  resulted 
in  his  becoming  at  home  only  in  the  past,  in  history.  He  is  far  more 
interested  in  and  enthusiastic  about  what  his  ancestors  ate  for  dinner 
on  any  given  day  one  hundred  years  ago  than  he  is  about  anything  in  the 
present.  The  reasons  for  his  attitude,  as  given  by  himself,  make  it 
apparent  that  his  position  is  basically  the  same  as  that  of  Denis. 

He  simply  cannot  communicate  on  a  personal  basis  with  either  people  or 
everyday  living  reality  and  as  a  result  he  withdraws  from  life  into 
the  world  of  things  purely  intellectual. 

"I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  the  spectacle  of  numbers  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  in  a  state  of  agitation  moves  in  me  a  certain  weariness, 
rather  than  any  gaiety  or  excitement.  The  fact  is,  they  don't  very 
much  interest  me.  They  aren't  in  my  line.  ...  in  living  people  one 
is  dealing  with  unknown  and  unknowable  quantities.  One  can  only  hope 
to  find  out  anything  about  them  by  a  long  series  of  the  most  disagree¬ 
able  and  boring  human  contacts,  involving  a  terrible  expense  of  time. "21 

As  for  the  Crome  Fair  which  he  so  charitably  sponsors,  Wimbush  would  far 

rather  celebrate  its  tercentenary  by  reading  a  historical  account  of  it 

than  actually  experience  it.  He  states  his  position  quite  succinctly 

when  he  says:  "The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  books. "22 

In  this  connection,  it  only  remains  to  be  said  that  Denis,  like 

Greenow  before  him,  still  feels  the  necessity  of  fostering  at  least  the 

illusion,  albeit  ever  to  no  avail,  that  he  is  a  man  of  action,  that  he 

is  vital  in  a  sensual  way.  But  Stone  is  a  youthful  version  of  the  non-hero 

and  the  reader  sees  him  only  for  a  short  period  of  time.  He  never  comes 
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to  the  point  of  deciding  that  action  is  entirely  futile,  although  the 
seeds  are  undeniably  there.  He  says  merely,  "How  unpleasant  the  crowd 
smelt!"  It  remains  for  Wimbush  to  say:  "How  gay  and  delightful  life 
would  be  if  one  could  only  get  rid  of  all  the  human  contacts ”"23 

A  short  time  later,  Denis  happens  one  evening  to  witness  Anne 
and  Gombauld  passionately  embracing  in  the  garden,  and  the  sight  is 
too  much  for  him  to  bear.  Deeply  disturbed  and  unable  to  sleep,  he 
makes  his  way  to  the  roof,  trying  his  best  to  convince  himself  that 
he  is  about  to  commit  suicide.  But  instead  he  finds  Mary  Bracegirdle 
on  the  roof  and  the  two  of  them  indulge  in  a  series  of  stammered 
confidences.  After  a  full  confession  of  all  his  woes,  it  is  decided 
that  the  only  course  of  action  left  open  to  Denis  is  that  he  must 
leave  Crome  immediately.  By  the  next  morning  he  has  recovered  a 
measure  of  equilibrium  and  wants  to  stay,  but  Mary  insists  upon  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  plan,  Denis  acquiesces  and  responds  as  planned  to  a  pre¬ 
arranged  telegram,  mainly  because  he  feels  in  so  doing  that  he  is 
behaving  as  a  man  of  action.  On  the  point  of  departure  he  makes  some 
very  witty  and  very  appropriate  comment  as  a  sort  of  an  exit  line  to  the 
company  in  general  but,  needless  to  say,  it  goes  completely  unnoticed. 

In  looking  back  over  the  singularly  unheroic  career  of  Denis 
Stone  in  Crome  Yellow,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  he  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  person  when  he  leaves  Crome  in  Chapter  Thirty  as  he  was 
when  he  got  off  the  train  in  Chapter  One,  As  a  result  of  his  experience 
with  the  red  notebook  he  is  more  aware  of  other  people  but  he  is  also 
more  aware  of  his  inability  to  communicate  with  them.  He  still  un¬ 
successfully  tries  to  pass  himself  off  as  a  man  of  action  and  he  can 
still  be  tempted  into  making  a  fool  of  himself  by  the  prospect  of  what 
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he  thinks  is  an  apt  quotation,,  He  is  still  unable  to  cope  with  life, 
particularly  with  other  human  beings.  His  inability  to  partake  of  life 
is  at  least  part  of  the  reason  why  he  tends  toward  solitude  and  the 
intellectual  life,  the  reason  why  he  ends  up  preferring  a  book  and  a 
drink  to  the  gaiety  and  activity  of  the  Crome  Fair, 

Unlike  the  character  of  Richard  Greenow,  whose  whole  life  is 
presented,  the  character  of  Denis  Stone  does  not  undergo  change  or 
development  in  any  significant  way,  Crome  Yellow  is  limited  to  the 
presentation  of  the  youthful  aspects  of  the  non-hero  and  Stone  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  in  a  series  of  such  presentations  of  single  stages 
in  the  development  of  the  figure  to  maturity,  Gumbril  in  Antic  Hay  is 
the  next  such  stage. 

Finally,  the  inclusion  of  the  character  Priscilla  Wimbush  in 
Crome  Yellow  may  be  regarded  as  an  early  indication  of  Aldous  Huxley’s 
interest  in  mysticism.  The  life  of  Mrs,  Wimbush  is  devoted  to  New 
Thought,  Occultism,  Astrology  and  Christian  Science,  and  her  range  of 
interest  is  wide  enough  to  include  anything  which  to  her  savours  even 
mildly  of  mysticism  or  the  infinite.  While  this  character  is  not 
intended  to  be  taken  seriously,  it  is  nonetheless  made  quite  evident 
thereby  that  Huxley  is  interested  in  mysticism.  The  arrival,  at  the 
invitation  of  Mrs,  Wimbush,  of  the  self-styled  journalist  and  prophet 
Mr,  Barbecue-Smith  is,  to  some  extent,  further  indication  of  that 
interest,  Denis  is  introduced  to  the  latter  individual  as  a  kindred 
spirit,  someone  who  'writes  too,'  On  that  basis,  Mr,  Barbecue-Smith 
regards  the  youthful  and  inexperienced  non-hero  as  a  worthy  recipient 
for  some  of  his  own  vast  knowledge  and  accordingly  takes  advantage  of 
the  first  opportunity  to  get  condescendingly  friendly.  He  speaks 
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paternally  of  "we  artists/'  offers  to  impart  the  secrets  of  good  writing 
and  speaks  of  getting  in  touch  with  the  infinite  universe  through  the 
subconscious c  In  this  regard,  the  important  point  is  the  blatant  success 
of  the  charlatan  Mr  Barbecue-Smith  as  compared  with  the  general  ineffect¬ 
iveness  of  Denis  Stone c 
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ANTIC  HAY 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  Antic  Hay  the  reader  learns  a  good 
deal  of  what  there  is  to  know  about  Theodore  Gumbril  who  is  the  main 
character  and  the  non-hero,,  He  is  older  than  Denis  Stone  and  there¬ 
fore  perhaps  a  little  more  mature  and  experienced,  although  certainly 
no  less  non-heroic;  he  holds  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts  from  Oxford 
and  he  is  employed  as  a  teacher  in  an  English  public  school c  A  short 
summary  will  reveal  the  non-heroic  characteristics  of  Gumbril,  Like 
Stone,  he  is  critical  of  accepted  standards  and  fails  to  adjust  to 
them,  so  that  he  becomes  isolated  from  life.  More  at  home  in  the 
world  of  ideas,  he  is  at  the  same  time  quite  envious  of  the  successful 
and  the  hedonistic  and,  again  like  Stone,  he  feels  somehow  that  he 
must  endeavour  to  pass  himself  off  as  a  man  of  action  or  a  complete 
man.  Spiritual  or  mystical  aspiration  and  self-criticism  become  more 
important  with  the  Gumbril  version  of  the  non-hero,  as  does  the  social 
conscience.  There  are  several  significant  respects  in  which  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  non-hero  in  Antic  Hay  is  seen  to  differ  from  or,  in  a  sense, 
progress  beyond  that  in  Crome  Yellow,  In  Antic  Hay  Gumbril 's  inability 
to  participate  is  treated  in  such  a  way  that  it  emphasizes  the  non-hero's 
growing  feeling  that  life  is  meaningless,  a  chaos  of  largely  purposeless 
activity.  Further,  that  theoretical  and  mental  aspect  of  the  non-hero 
which  is  perhaps  here  best  described  as  a  combination  of  the  observer 
and  the  assimilator  in  him  is  stressed  in  the  presentation  of  Gumbril, 
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with  the  result  that  he  finally  appears  to  lack  identity.  No  less 
important  is  the  progression  from  what  were,  in  Stone*  only  vague  and 
beginning  feelings  of  self-awareness  to  Gumbril 's  somewhat  more  intensely 
felt  self-doubts. 

On  the  particular  morning  during  which  the  reader  is  introduced 
to  him,  Gumbril  is  sitting  in  chapel  thinking  of  a  number  of  things, 
some  of  which  immediately  reflect  his  non-heroic  nature:  the  existence 
and  nature  of  God,  the  existence  and  nature  of  words,  sex,  his  father, 
his  mother  who  had  been  dear  to  him  and  whose  death  is  still  a  source 
of  much  sorrow,  the  general  stupidity  of  students  who  do  not  deserve 
"an  elegant  literary  education,"  and  architecture.  The  first  sign  of 
the  continuance  here  of  the  dilemma,  already  observed  in  Greenow  and 
Stone,  of  choosing  or  fluctuating  between  the  desire  to  participate  and 
the  tendency  to  withdraw  occurs  when  it  becomes  apparent  that  Gumbril  has 
a  passionate  dislike  for  work  but  that  it  is  accompanied  by  a  desire  for 
something  interesting  and  absorbing  to  do,  something  to  which  he  could 
devote  his  life.  That  he  cannot  combine  his  vocation  and  his  avocation 
is  some  indication  that  he  fails  to  adjust  to  the  world  around  him.  He 
pronounces  himself  interested  in  everything.  But,  as  his  father  later 
informs  him,  to  be  interested  in  everything  is  to  be  interested  in  nothing — 
they  amount  to  the  same  thing.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  Gumbril 
thinks  about  in  chapel  is  how  hard  the  seats  are,  for  it  is  the  hardness 
of  the  seats  which  inspires  him  with  the  idea  of  'pneumatic  trousers.' 
Pneumatic  trousers  are  to  become  Gumbril 's  career. 

He  stays  home  from  the  evening  chapel  service  to  correct  papers. 

It  is  tedious  work  and  he  shrinks  from  the  thought  that  his  life  is  to  go 
on  in  much  the  same  way,  day  after  day,  to  infinity.  He  puts  the  papers 
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aside  and  allows  himself  the  luxury  of  daydreaming,  He  becomes,  in  the 
daydream,  an  independently  wealthy  man- about -town ,  an  exciting  and 
accomplished  playboy  whose  mistress  Myra  Viveash  would  long  to  be. 

The  contrast  between  the  dream  and  the  reality  of  Gumbril  is  similar  to 
that  between  Ivor  Lombard  or  Gombauld  and  Denis  Stone  in  Crome  Yellow, 
The  weakness  and  shyness  of  the  past  are  supplanted  by  strength  and 
self-confidence.  Gumbril  enjoys  his  daydream  so  much  that  he  forthwith 
packs  his  bag  and  leaves  his  motheaten  life  behind  him.  It  is  nice  to 
see  a  man  of  action  act,  but  the  point  to  be  made  here  is  that  the 
progression  from  school-teaching  to  a  career  in  pneumatic  trousers  is 
a  downward  one,  tantamount  to  a  deviation  into  meaninglessness.  Gumbril 
here  cuts  himself  adrift. 

He  returns  home  and  announces  to  his  father  his  intention  of 
making  large  sums  of  money  from  'Gumbril 's  Patent  Small  Clothes'  which 
is  the  new  name  for  pneumatic  trousers.  It  is  decided  that  he  will 
approach  a  certain  Mr.  Boldero  who  is  known  to  deal  in  such  schemes. 
Meanwhile,  Gumbril  orders  an  experimental  pair  of  such  trousers  to  be 
made  up.  Thus,  having  transacted  his  business  in  life,  he  is  free  to 
enjoy  himself,  to  browse  in  the  shops,  to  meet  his  old  friends  and  to 
reinspect  the  rooms  he  secretly  rents  in  the  hope  that  they  will  one  day 
be  the  scene  of  an  extraordinary  amorous  adventure.  "He  had  an  almost 
childish  affection  for  mysteries  and  secrets, "1  That  he  secretly  rents 
the  rooms  for  that  purpose  again  points  directly  to  his  lack  of  success 
in  living  as  he  would  like  to  and  his  consequent  envy  of  those  who  do 
manage  to  live  the  life  of  the  senses. 

In  Chapter  Four  Gumbril  gets  together  over  dinner  with  his 
friends  who  are  all  thoroughly  intellectually  oriented  in  one  way  or 
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another.  As  will  be  seen  below,  one  or  two  of  them  do,,  in  a  minor  way, 
manifest  certain  of  the  traits  of  the  non-hero.  Each  one  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  is  zealously  devoted  to  a  particular  way  of  life.  They  all  manage 
to  be  interesting  because  they  are  all  passionately  interested  in  something 
or  other,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  may  be  incompetent  or  unproduct¬ 
ive  about  it.  Beside  them,  Gumbril  looks  a  little  dull  and  washed-out. 

As  Coleman  says,  Gumbril  "might  as  well  not  be  there  at  all,"2  The 
contrast  is  important.  The  main  significance  of  Gumbril 's  friends  is 
that  they  are  all  unique  characters  and  all  involved  in  doing  something, 
however  limited  or  unsatisfactory:  Mercaptan  has  his  boudoir  and  his 
literary  articles;  Lypiatt  is  firm  in  the  conviction  that  he  is  a  great 
and  misunderstood  artist;  Shearwater  the  scientist  is  concerned,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else,  with  his  researches  on  kidneys;  and  Coleman,  if 
nothing  else,  is  a  professional  madman  and  lover.  But  Gumbril  is  simply 
'not  there,'  He  is  unable  to  be  anything.  The  dinner,  with  its  arguments 
and  witty  conversation,  emphasizes  the  differences  between  Gumbril  and 
his  friends,  Coleman,  the  self-styled  madman,  joins  the  party  wearing 
a  large  bushy  beard  and  remarks  that  the  beard  and  the  playing  of  the 
'Beaver  game'  constitute  an  invaluable  aid  in  picking  up  women  on  the 
street,  Gumbril  is  very  impressed  by  this,  manifesting  the  non-hero's 
envy  of  the  hedonistic. 

Further  indication  that  he  is  generally  ineffective  and  tends 
therefore  to  withdraw  into  a  personal  mental  substitute  for  life  comes 
later  in  the  evening  when  the  party  happens  upon  Myra  Viveash,  and  Gumbril 
is  reminded  of  the  tortures  of  unrequited  love  which  he  once  suffered  on 
her  account.  There  is  just  a  hint  that  the  fatal  attraction  which  he  once 
felt  for  her  is  not  entirely  dead.  She  regards  him  as  "poor  Theodore" 
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or  "the  weak,  silent  man."^  But  he  consoles  himself  in  that  memory  by 

asserting  to  himself  that  "In  the  better  world  of  the  imagination  it  was 

possible  to  get  one's  own  back. "4 

As  was  seen  formerly  to  be  the  case  with  Greenow  and  Stone,  the 

non-hero's  tendency  to  retreat  from  life  is  often,  at  least  in  these 

early  stages,  complemented  by  vague  feelings  of  guilt.  An  incident 

earlier  in  the  evening  had  made  Gumbril  aware  that  there  is  a  good  deal 

of  suffering  going  on  among  mankind,  and  as  he  walks  home  in  the  darkness 

and  in  the  grip  of  the  social  conscience,  he  ruminates  about  all  the  evil, 

misery  and  pathos  rampant  in  the  world,  and  is  bothered  by  it: 

Had  one  a  right  to  be  contented  and  well-fed,  had  one  a  right  to  one's 
education  and  good  taste,  a  right  to  knowledge  and  conversation  and  the 
leisurely  complexities  of  love?^ 

His  almost  total  lack  of  identity  is  made  quite  apparent  a  short 
time  later  when,  having  become  involved  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Bojanus 
the  tailor  as  he  is  about  the  business  of  collecting  the  experimental 
pair  of  trousers,  Gumbril  comes  dangerously  close  to  the  realization 
that  he  is,  after  all,  a  largely  unsuccessful  and  unheroic,  dull  gray, 
indifferent  man  who  knows  no  real  passion  of  any  sort.  Simulated  or 
theoretical  feelings,  however  preferable  they  may  seem  through  the  eyes 
of  the  non-hero,  are  not  the  real  thing.  He  is  not  even  a  good  follower. 
He  is  basically  irresponsible: 

"Curious,"  he  said  pensively,  "that  I've  never  felt  the  need  for  a  leader. 
I've  never  met  anyone  I  felt  I  could  whole-heartedly  admire  or  believe  in, 
never  anyone  I  wanted  to  follow.  It  must  be  pleasant,  I  should  think,  to 
hand  oneself  over  to  somebody  else.  It  must  give  you  a  warm,  splendid, 
comfortable  feeling, "6 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  is  afraid  that  he  is  not  just  a  member  of 

the  herd,  but  an  honorary  member  of  all  the  herds. 

,  .  .  he  belonged  to  them  all  a  little,  to  none  of  them  completely. 

Nobody  belonged  to  his  herd.  How  could  they?  No  chameleon  can  live 
with  comfort  on  a  tartan.? 
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Again  and  again  he  allows  himself  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
substitute  for  life,  an  easy  way  around  the  difficulties  of  living. 
Having  picked  up  his  pneumatic  trousers,  Gumbril  makes  his  next  stop 
at  a  wig-maker's  shop  where  he  is  outfitted  with  a  beard  just  like 
Coleman's.  Coleman  had  said  that  a  'beaver'  made  life  exciting. 

"Mi,  now  he  was  provisionally  a  member  of  Coleman's  herd.  It  was 
all  very  depressing. "8 

With  the  aid  of  the  false  beard  Gumbril  becomes  a  'complete 
man.'  The  non-hero's  envious  dream  of  transformation  is  here 
artifically  realized: 

From  melancholy  and  all  too  mild  he  saw  himself  transformed  on  the 
instant  into  a  sort  of  jovial  Henry  the  Eighth,  into  a  massive 
Rabelasian  man,  broad  and  powerful  and  exuberant  with  vitality  and 
hair  .  .  .  Great  eater,  deep  drinker,  stout  fighter,  prodigious 
lover;  clear  thinker,  creator  of  beauty,  seeker  of  truth  and  prophet 
of  heroic  grandeurs. 9 

So  onto  the  street  he  goes  and  picks  up  the  first  woman  he  sees.  The 
complete  man  is  initially  successful  and  Gumbril  finds  himself  involved 
in  a  faintly  tawdry  and  depressing  affair  with  Rosie  Shearwater  who 
turns  out  to  be  the  wife  of  his  scientist  friend.  It  becomes  apparent 
that  Rosie  has  allowed  herself  to  be  thus  quickly  seduced  for  much  the 
same  reason  that  Gumbril  has  seduced  her — she  is  anxious  to  present  the 
image  of  a  worldly  woman  of  pleasure — so  the  affair  remains  quite  super¬ 
ficial  and  of  no  real  value  to  either  of  them.  And  Gumbril  is  quite 
well  aware  that  the  bearded  figure  is  not  really  himself,  so  that  the 
relative  success  of  the  complete  man  finally  serves  only  to  emphasize 
the  corresponding  and  contrasting  lack  in  Gumbril  himself. 

Gumbril  judges  most  of  his  ideas  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not 
they  will  be  of  any  use  in  conversation,  and  most  of  his  conversation  is 
based  upon  something  he  has  heard  or  read.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Boldero 
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comes  as  something  of  a  shock  to  him.  Mr.  Boldero  is  an  expert  at 

blatantly  and  instantaneously  adopting  as  his  own  anything  to  which  he 

takes  a  fancy.  He  thereby  managed  to  be  very  impressive  although 

entirely  unoriginal.  Gumbril  feels  uncomfortable: 

For  he  recognized  in  this  characteristic  of  Mr.  Boldero  a  horrible 
caricature  of  himself.  He  too  was  an  assimilator;  more  discriminating, 
no  doubt,  more  tactful,  knowing  better  than  Mr.  Boldero  how  to  turn  the 
assimilated  experience  into  something  new  and  truly  his  own;  but  still 
a  caterpillar,  definitely  a  caterpillar.  He  began  studying  Mr.  Boldero 
with  a  close  and  disgustful  attention,  as  one  might  pore  over  some 
repulsive  memento  mori.^ 

But  Mr.  Boldero  has  money  and  is  interested  in  Gumbril' s 
'puffy  pants'  so  they  talk  business.  Gumbril  becomes  quite  enthusiastic 
over  the  intricacies  of  perfecting  and  advertising  the  Small  Clothes. 

He  is  duly  flattered  and  aroused  by  Mr.  Boldero' s  shrewd  business  manner 
and  seems  to  play  right  into  his  hands.  When  it  is  time  to  talk  of  money 
there  is  the  smell  of  a  swindle  in  the  air  but  Gumbril  has  seen  through 
him  and  later  dons  his  beard  as  an  all-powerful  aid  in  doing  himself 
justice.  The  complete  man  outbluffs  Boldero.  It  is  noteworthy  though 
that  without  the  aid  of  the  beard  Gumbril  feels  himself  quite  incapable 
of  dealing  with  such  matters  in  person  and  much  prefers  to  do  so  by 
mail : 

He  knew  how  to  cope  with  letters  all  right.  He  was  a  devil  with  the 
fountain  pen.  It  was  these  personal,  hand-to-hand  combats  that  he 
couldn't  manage. H 

The  complete  man  has  also,  in  the  meantime,  acquired  a  new  lady¬ 
love.  Her  name  is  Emily  and  she  is  shy,  retiring  and  very  cautious 
because  she  has  had  a  bad  experience  in  the  past.  Perhaps  she  is  even 
something  of  a  kindred  spirit  to  Gumbril.  "She  was  very  fond  of  flowers. 
She  liked  them  more  than  people,  she  thought."^  At  any  rate,  he  removes 


his  disguise  and  appears  to  become  quite  fond  of  her.  But  in  Chapter 
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Fourteen  as  he  is  about  to  board  the  train  which  will  take  him  to  Emily's 
summer  cottage,  he  runs  into  Myra  Viveash.  Myra  is  tired  of  fast  living 
and  uninterrupted  pleasure.  She  is  sad  and  disillusioned,  and  she 

decides  on  the  spot  that  Gumbril  will  do  as  well  as  anyone  to  fill  the 

emptiness  for  a  day.  She  invites  him  to  lunch,  Gumbril  is  reluctant, 

Myra  insists,  Gumbril  acquiesces. 

They  spend  a  thoroughly  depressing  and  meaningless  night  on  the 
town  because  they  have  nothing  better  to  do.  They  do  not  even  like  each 
other  very  well.  The  pointlessness  of  life  and  of  that  evening  in 
particular  is  further  suggested  by  a  play  at  a  night-club.  The  next 
day  when  Gumbril  tries  to  rejoin  Emily  he  finds  that  she  has  disappeared 
leaving  only  a  very  sad  letter  of  farewell.  So  Gumbril  is  back  where  he 
started.  He  has  again  missed  the  opportunity  to  attach  himself  to  the 
mainstream  of  life  in  a  meaningful  way.  No  one  or  nothing  means  very 
much  to  him,  or  he  to  them.  He  has  nothing  to  do  but  seek  pleasure,  and 
his  only  motivation  for  that  is  his  lingering  envy  of  the  hedonistic. 

Life  becomes  boring,  depressing,  pointless— -if  you  do  not  put  anything 

into  it,  you  do  not  get  anything  out  of  it.  As  Gumbril  later  says  to 

Myra: 

You  prevented  me  from  going  to  see  the  only  person  I  ever  really  wanted 
to  see  in  my  life.  And  yesterday,  when  I  tried  to  see  her,  she  was  gone. 
Vanished,  And  here  am  I  left  in  the  vacuum. 13 

It  is  during  his  brief  association  with  Emily  that  Gumbril  mani¬ 
fests  the  first  symptoms  of  the  non-hero's  aspiration  for  the  life  of  the 
spirit  and  for  things  mystical.  Part  of  the  basis  of  his  fondness  for 
her  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  regards  her  as  the  receptacle  of  an  unflawed 
mysterious  serenity  or  quietness.  One  day  as  they  are  walking  together 
amid  the  greenness  and  peacefulness  of  a  pastoral  landscape  he  is  led 
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to  muse  outwardly  to  her  of  the  corresponding  possibilities  of  the 
quietness  of  the  inner  or  mental  landscape.  Gumbril 's  musings  on  this 
subject  constitute  the  first  occurrence  in  the  early  novels  of  what  is 
soon  to  become  a  very  marked  gravitation,  on  the  part  of  both  Huxley 
and  the  non-hero,  toward  mysticism.  "There  are  quiet  places  also  in 
the  mind,"  says  Gumbril,  "but  we  build  bandstands  and  factories  on  them. "14 
It  is  the  modern  tendency  to  dispel  the  quietness,  to  avoid  it  at  all 
costs,  to  pretend  it  isn't  there.  But  in  spite  of  everything  it  remains 
constantly  in  the  background  and  sometimes,  under  the  right  conditions, 
it  moves  forward: 

It  re-establishes  itself,  an  inward  quiet,  like  this  outward  quiet  of  grass 
and  trees.  It  fills  one,  it  grow s—a  crystal  quiet,  a  growing  expanding 
crystal.  It  grows,  it  becomes  more  perfect;  it  is  beautiful  and  terrifying, 
yes,  terrifying,  as  well  as  beautiful.  For  one's  alone  in  the  crystal  and 
there's  no  support  from  outside,  there's  nothing  external  and  important, 
nothing  external  and  trivial  to  pull  oneself  up  by  or  to  stand  on, 
superiorly,  contemptuously,  so  that  one  can  look  down.  There's  nothing  to 
laugh  at  or  feel  enthusiastic  about.  But  the  quiet  grows  and  grows. 
Beautifully  and  unbearably.  And  at  last  you  are  conscious  of  something 
approaching;  it  is  almost  a  faint  sound  of  footsteps.  Something  inexpress¬ 
ibly  lovely  and  wonderful  advances  through  the  crystal,  nearer,  nearer. 

And,  oh,  inexpressibly  terrifying.  For  if  it  were  to  touch  you,  if  it  were 
to  seize  and  engulf  you,  you'd  die;  all  the  regular,  habitual,  daily  part 
of  you  would  die.  There  would  be  an  end  of  bandstands  and  whizzing  fac¬ 
tories,  and  one  would  have  to  begin  living  arduously  in  the  quiet, 
arduously  in  some  strange  unheard-of  manner.  Nearer,  nearer  come  the 
steps;  but  one  can't  face  the  advancing  thing.  One  daren't.  It's  too 
terrifying,  it's  too  painful  to  die.  Quickly,  before  it's  too  late, 
start  the  factory  wheels,  bang  the  drum,  blow  up  the  saxophone.  Think  of 
the  women  you'd  like  to  sleep  with,  the  schemes  for  making  money,  the 
gossip  about  your  friends,  the  last  outrage  of  the  politicians.  Anything 
for  a  diversion.  Break  the  silence,  smash  the  crystal  to  pieces.  There, 
it  lies  in  bits;  it  is  easily  broken,  hard  to  build  up  and  easy  to  break. 

And  the  steps?  Ah,  those  have  taken  themselves  off,  double  quick.  Double 
quick,  they  were  gone  at  the  first  flawing  of  the  crystal. 15 

As  a  result  of  his  disappointment  in  the  disappearance  of  Emily, 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  point  in  staying,  Gumbril  determines  to  go 
on  an  extended  trip,  nominally  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  his  pneumatic 
trousers.  He  and  Myra  decide  to  hold  a  farewell  evening  and  go  off  in 
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search  of  friends  to  help  them  celebrate,  but  everyone  is  busy .  The 
evening  degenerates  into  an  endlessly  long  and  unfruitful  taxi  trip. 

As  the  book  ends,  they  are  getting  back  into  the  cab  to  try  one  more 
place . 

Of  the  other  characters  as  they  appear  in  relation  to  Gumbril, 
three  are  deserving  of  brief  further  mention  insofar  as  they  emphasize 
some  aspect  of  the  non-heroic  figure:  Mercaptan,  Shearwater  and  Gumbril 
Senior. 

The  precious  and  effeminate  Mercaptan  is  definitely  not  part 
of  the  mainstream  of  life.  His  withdrawal  into  isolation  from  life  is 
not,  however,  into  the  realm  of  the  intellect  but  into  his  dainty  and 
ornate  eighteenth-century  boudoir.  From  that  vantage  point  he  finds  it 
convenient  to  be  highly  critical  of  the  usages  of  his  fellow  creatures 
and  to  write  exquisitely  stylized  but  quite  insignificant  middle 
articles  for  the  literary  weeklies: 

His  most  precious  work,  however,  was  that  little  volume  of  essays, 
prose  poems,  vignettes  and  paradoxes,  in  which  he  had  so  brilliantly 
illustrated  his  favourite  theme — the  pettiness,  the  simian  limitations, 
the  insignificance  and  the  absurd  pretentiousness  of  Homo  soi-disant 
sapiens .  Those  who  met  Mr.  Mercaptan  personally  often  came  away  with 
the  feeling  that  perhaps,  after  all,  he  was  right  in  judging  so  severely 
of  humanity . 

Shearwater  is  the  man  of  science.  He  is  so  preoccupied  with  his 
study  of  the  kidneys  that  he  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to 
be  interested  in  people.  So  his  neglected  wife  Rosie  is  left  free  to 
play  the  woman  of  pleasure  with  first  Gumbril  and  then  later  both 
Mercaptan  and  Coleman.  But  Shearwater's  innocent  world  o  f  isolation  is 
badly  shaken  up  when  he  inconveniently  falls  in  love  with  Myra  Viveash. 
His  well-ordered  mind  becomes  the  scene  of  a  horrible  confusion. 

A  violent  eruptive  bubbling  up  from  below  had  shaken  its  calm  clarity 
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to  pieces.  All  this  absurd  business  of  passion . he  had  always  thought  it 

nonsense,  unnecessary.  With  a  little  strength  of  will  one  could  shut  it 
out.  Women — only  for  half  an  hour  out  of  the  twenty- four.  But  she  had 
laughed,  and  his  quiet,  his  security  had  vanished. 1' 

Shearwater  is  a  very  heavy  man  and  therefore  completely  unsuccessful  with 
the  jaded  and  worldly  Myra  Viveash,  He  then  tries  to  take  an  interest  in 
his  wife  and  to  make  amends,  but  it  is  too  late.  At  the  end  of  the  book, 
Shearwater  is  still  trying  to  resolve  the  confusion  into  which  he  has 
been  plunged: 

There  was  work.  And  there  was  talk  about  work  and  ideas.  And  there  were 
men  who  could  talk  about  work  and  ideas.  But  so  far  as  he  had  been 
concerned  that  was  about  all  they  could  do.  He  would  have  to  find  out 
what  else  they  did;  it  was  interesting.  And  he  would  have  to  find  out 
what  other  men  did;  men  who  couldn’t  talk  about  work  and  not  much  about 
ideas.  They  had  as  good  kidneys  as  anyone  else. 

And  then  there  were  women. ^ 

Gumbril  Senior  is  an  architect,  financially  unsuccessful  but 
nonetheless  competent  and  passionately  devoted  to  his  calling.  In  typical 
non-heroic  fashion,  he  is  also  very  critical  of  a  world  which  is  not  only 
blind  to  good  architecture  but  also  refuses  to  allow  him  to  function  as  he 
wishes.  In  speaking  of  the  academic  or  literary  life,  he  affirms  that  its 
main  advantage 

is  that  it  can  be  carried  on  by  oneself,  without  collaboration.  There’s 
no  need  to  appeal  to  anyone  outside  oneself,  or  to  have  any  dealings  with 
other  people  at  all,  if  one  doesn’t  want  to.  That’s  so  deplorable  about 
architecture.  There's  no  privacy,  so  to  speak,  always  this  horrible 
jostling  with  clients  and  builders  and  contractors  and  people.  Most  of 
them  I  don't  like  at  all,  not  at  all.  I  don't  deal  with  them  very  well,  it 
isn't  my  business.  My  business  is  architecture.  But  I  don't  often  get  a 
chance  of  practising  it.  Not  properly.^ 

But  in  theory  architecture  is  no  different  than  Gumbril  Junior's 
elegant  literary  education.  Both  are  considered  by  the  non-hero  to  be  the 
measure  of  man's  mind  rather  than  of  his  sickly  body.  Both  Gumbril  and  his 
father  value  the  world  of  ideas  more  highly  than  the  'real'  world,  Gumbril 
admits  that  after  his  first  love  affair  he  was  very  tempted  to  ask:  "Is 
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on 

that  all?"“  Perhaps  the  main  difference  between  father  and  son  is  that 
Gumbril  Junior  lacks  a  valid  commitment,,  He  seems  to  coast  through  a 
meaningless  modem  landscape  unable  to  evince  any  real  interest  in 
anyth ing . 

But  there  is  one  incident  toward  the  end  of  the  book  which  seems 
to  jar  Gumbril  a  little.  During  their  long  and  fruitless  cab-ride, 
which  is  somehow  symbolic  of  the  way  they  are  going  through  life,  he 
and  Myra  stop  for  long  enough  to  visit  Gumbril  Senior,  The  presence  of 
the  old  man,  devoted  to  architecture,  starlings  and  his  one  friend 
Porteous,  is  decidedly  refreshing  after  that  of  the  other  characters 
who  all  seem  mentally  diseased  in  one  way  or  another.  Near  the  end  of 
their  visit  Gumbril  learns  that  his  father  has  sold  his  prize  possession 
in  order  to  help  his  old  friend  who  has  met  with  adversity,  Gumbril  is 
quite  touched: 

Slowly  and  pensively  Gumbril  Junior  followed  him.  Beyond  good  and  evil? 
Below  good  and  evil?  The  name  of  earwig  „  ,  ,  The  tubby  pony  trotted, 

The  wild  columbines  suspended,  among  the  shadows  of  the  hazel  copse, 
hooked  spurs,  helmets  of  aerial  purple.  The  Twelfth  Sonata  of  Mozart 
was  insecticide;  no  earwigs  could  crawl  through  that  music,  Emily's 
breasts  were  firm  and  pointed  and  she  had  slept  at  last  without  a  tremor. 

In  the  starlight,  good,  true  and  beautiful  became  one.  Write  the  discovery 
in  books— -in  books  quos  ,  in  the  morning,  legimus  cacantes.  They  descended 
the  stairs.  The  caF“was  waiting  outside. "21  “ 

His  father's  gesture  of  kindness  and  friendship  recalls  to 
Gumbril 's  mind  all  that  portion  of  his  experience  which  he  regards  as 
"good,  true  and  beautiful.”  At  the  end  of  the  novel  he  is  facing  in  the 
direction  of  the  life  of  the  spirit.  The  mystical  aspirations  of  the 
non-hero  are  more  fully,  albeit  not  finally,  developed  in  Those  Barren 
Leaves  which  is  the  next  novel  to  be  dealt  with. 

Although  there  are  differences  between  Theodore  Gumbril  and  Denis 
Stone,  they  have  obviously  been  cast  in  the  same  mould.  Failure  to 
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adjust,  critical  attitude  toward  the  world  and  self,  predilection  for 
things  intellectual  and  the  accompanying  isolation  from  life,  envy  of 
the  successful  and  the  sensual,  the  social  conscience  and  the  desire  to 
be  a  hero  rather  than  a  non-hero  are  all  shared  characteristics „  And 
the  identification  of  the  two  characters  with  Huxley  himself  seems 
undeniable.  There  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  the  difference  between 
Stone  and  Gumbril  is  mainly  one  of  time — the  years  that  elapse  between 
the  appearance  of  Crome  Yellow  and  that  of  Antic  Hay  and  reflects 
the  parallel  changes  of  situation,  aspirations,  problems  and  ideas  in 
Huxley  himself  between  the  two  times  of  writing. 


IV 


THOSE  BARREN  LEAVES 

In  Those  Barren  Leaves  there  is  no  single  leading  character 
who  consistently  occupies  the  foreground  as  Stone  and  Gumbril  have 
done,,  There  are  rather  three  characters — Calamy,  Chelifer  and  Cardan 
— who  to  a  lesser  extent  exemplify  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
non-hero „ 

Calamy  is  in  some  respects  an  extension  of  Gumbril  and  tends 
to  carry  on  from  where  Gumbril  left  off,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
the  non-hero's  growing  attraction  to  the  life  of  the  spirit.  Chelifer's 
position  is  something  of  a  pose  and  cannot  be  taken  entirely  seriously, 
but  he  nonetheless  constitutes  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  non-hero  is  congenitally  so  and  remains  so  in  spite  of 
conscious  efforts  to  the  contrary.  In  this  latter  respect  he  fore¬ 
shadows  Philip  Quarles  in  Point  Counter  Point .  Cardan  is  largely  a 
recasting,  with  some  slight  variation,  of  Scogan. 

The  behaviour  and  attitudes  displayed  by  Calamy  during  the 
course  of  the  novel  make  it  apparent  that  he  is  non-heroic  in  the 
following  respects:  he  regards  himself  as  unsuccessful,  which  in  this 
case  indicates  that  he  has  failed  to  come  to  terms  with  the  amenities 
of  social  life  and  the  pleasures  of  love,  and  in  his  search  for  some 
more  serious  or  meaningful  occupation  he  endeavours  to  withdraw  from  the 
normality  of  life  and  finds  himself  on  the  threshold  of  mysticism.  His 
mystical  aspiration  reflects  his  preference  for  the  mental  over  the 
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phys ical , 

But  Calamy  regarded  objectively,  from  the  point  of  view  of  most 
of  the  secondary  characters,  is  introduced  to  the  reader  very  early  in 
the  novel  as  a  man  who  is  not  only  outwardly  pleasing  but  also  quite 
successful  both  socially  and  as  a  lover.  It  is  only  from  his  own  highly 
critical  point  of  view  that  he  is  unsuccessful  and  has  failed  to  achieve 
anything  he  can  regard  as  meaningful. 

In  view  of  his  increased  experience  and  accomplishment  Calamy's 
position  and  attitudes  are  slightly  different  from  those  of  the  earlier 
versions  of  the  non-hero.  What  was  seen  earlier  as  the  non-hero's  envy 
of  the  hedonistic  is  now  significantly  modified  in  the  case  of  Calamy 
since  it  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  envy  or  aspire  to  those  aspects  of 
experience  in  which  he  has  already  partaken.  He  is  thirty-three  years 
old  and  it  is  made  quite  clear  that  he  has  to  a  large  extent  succeeded 
in  living  the  life  of  the  senses  to  which  Stone  and  Gumbril  so  enviously 
aspired.  But  Calamy  finds  his  successes,  and  the  sensual  life  as  such, 
essentially  meaningless;  and  he  tends  therefore  to  envy  not  the  life  of 
the  senses  itself  or  the  ability  to  partake  of  it,  but  the  ability  to 
find  meaning  in  it.  So  the  trait  itself,  the  non-heroic  envy  of  the 
hedonistic,  is  now  no  longer  simply  the  naive  wishful  thinking  of  a  Denis 
Stone  but  rather  an  envy  directed  toward  those  who  can  attach  some  value 
to  the  pleasures  of  life  by  a  non-hero  who,  having  tried  them,  finds  them 
more  or  less  meaningless.  The  emotional  distance  between  the  non-hero 
and  the  rest  of  humanity  remains  as  great  as  it  ever  was.  Calamy  finds 
himself  in  a  vacuum.  He  is  forced  to  look  elsewhere  for  meaning,  and 
it  is  invariably  somewhere  within  the  realm  of  the  intellect  that  the 
non-hero  chooses  to  look.  This  trait  in  Calamy  further  emphasizes  the 
non-hero's  predilection  in  favour  of  mentality  over  physicality,  and  paves 
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the  way  for  the  marked  contrast  or  polarity  between  the  Huxleyan  extreme 

O  H  «  iv  c*- 

of  intellectuality  and  the  oppos ing (Laflasent-fam extreme  of  physicality 

•» 

which  is  more  fully  characterized  in  Point  Counter  Point, 

Calamy  pronounces  himself  quite  tired  of  passions,  tired  of  his 

past  life  as  a  sort  of  Don  Juan  and  tired  of  the  general  round  of  social 

pleasures.  The  big  question  in  his  mind  to  begin  with  is: 

.  .  .  what's  the  way  out?  What's  to  be  done  about  it?  For  it's  obvious 
that  the  little  ravishments  will  turn  up  again.  And  appetite  grows  with 
fasting.  And  philosophy,  which  knows  very  well  how  to  deal  with  past 
and  future  temptations,  always  seems  to  break  down  before  the  present, 
and  immediate  ones  .  1 

When  Cardan  asks  him  directly  if  he  knows  exactly  what  he  does 

like,  he  expresses  a  non-heroic  preference  for  things  intellectual  but 

as  yet  his  aspiration  takes  no  definite  direction.  He  says: 

Not  exactly,  I  suppose  I  should  say  reading,  and  satisfying  my  curiosity 
about  things,  and  thinking.  But  about  what,  I  don't  feel  perfectly 
certain.  I  don't  like  running  after  women,  I  don't  like  wasting  my 
time  in  futile  social  intercourse,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  technically 
known  as  pleasure.  And  yet  for  some  reason  and  quite  against  my  will  I 
find  myself  passing  the  greater  part  of  my  time  immersed  in  precisely 
these  occupations.  It's  an  obscure  kind  of  insanity. 2 

It  is  not  until  a  good  deal  later  in  the  novel,  when  he  is  feeling 
displeased  with  himself  for  having  succumbed  to  another  "little  ravishment" 
in  the  person  of  Mary  Thriplow,  that  the  mystical  or  spiritual  nature  of 
his  aspiration  becomes  apparent.  It  takes  much  the  same  form  as  it  did 
with  Gumbril:  meaningful  forms  are  distantly  discerned  on  the  far  side 
of  a  "fluttering  veil"  of  movement.  In  order  to  apprehend  these  forms  he 
feels  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  distractions 
of  the  everyday  world  of  noise: 

Other  things.  They  loomed  up  enormously  behind  the  distracting  bustle  of 
life,  silently  on  the  further  side  of  the  noise  and  chatter.  But  what 
were  they?  What  was  their  form,  their  name,  their  meaning?  Through  the 
fluttering  veil  of  movement  it  was  impossible  to  do  more  than  dimly  guess; 
one  might  as  well  try  to  look  at  the  stars  through  the  London  smoke.  If 
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one  could  stop  the  movement,  or  pet  away  from  it,  then  surely  one  would  be 
able  to  see  clearly  the  large  and  silent  things  beyond. ^ 

It  becomes  increasingly  obvious  to  him  that  he  cannot  serve  two 


masters : 


.  .  .  he  couldn't  at  the  same  time  lean  out  into  the  silence  beyond  the 
futile  noise  and  bustle — into  the  mental  silence  that  lies  beyond  the  body 
— he  couldn't  at  the  same  time  do  this  and  himself  partake  in  the  tumult; 
and  if  he  wanted  to  look  into  the  depths  of  mind,  he  must  not  interpose  a 
preoccupation  with  his  bodily  appetites. 4 

And  at  the  same  time  the  spiritual  withdrawal  comes  to  seem  more 
and  more  appealing  to  him. 

If  I  could  free  myself,  he  thought,  I  could  surely  do  something;  nothing 
useful,  no  doubt,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  nothing  that  would  particularly 
profit  other  people;  but  something  that  for  me  would  be  of  the  last 
importance.  The  mystery  floats  just  above  me.  If  I  were  free,  if  I  had 
time,  if  I  could  think  and  think  and  slowly  learn  to  plumb  the  silences 
of  the  spirit  .  .  .5 

He  becomes  more  and  more  preoccupied  with  "modes  of  existence" 
and  the  possibilities  offered  by  "the  other  side  of  the  obscurity, "6 
decides  that  "you  can't  explain  mind  as  mere  life,"?  and  finally  leaves 
his  old  life  behind  him  and  departs  for  a  mountain  retreat,  thoroughly 
to  indulge  his  mystical  aspiration. 

Most  of  what  there  is  to  be  learned  of  Francis  Chelifer  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  form  of  excerpts  from  his  autobiography.  There  is  evidence 
that  he  has  passed  through  most  of  the  phases  of  the  non-hero  thus  far; 
it  is  only  in  his  conclusions  that  he  differs  from  the  traits  already 
dealt  with. 


To  describe  Chelifer's  history  and 
be  merely  repetitious;  it  is  sufficient  to 
educated  and  intellectually  inclined  youth 
hopelessly  and  unsuccessfully  in  love  with 
very  much  like  reading.  As  a  normal  young 


background  in  any  detail  would 
point  out  that  as  an  over- 
he,  like  Stone,  had  fallen 
a  young  woman  who  didn't  really 
woman,  more  or  less  similar  to 
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Anne  in  Crome  Yellow,  Barbara  Waters  can  neither  understand  nor  sympathize 
with  Chelifer's  non-heroic  inability  to  come  to  terms  with  the  everyday 
realities  of  life.  She  seems  a  part  of  life,  he  does  not.  He  begins, 
in  love  as  elsewhere,  by  expecting  the  ideal  and  the  real  to  be  the  same, 
and  he  is  inevitably  disappointed  in  the  reality.  By  way  of  emphasizing 
his  non-heroic  nature  and  the  distance  at  which  he  feels  himself  from  her 
more  normal  way  of  life,  he  finally  says  of  her:  "When  one  is  life  itself, 
one  has  no  use  for  mere  books. With  time,  inclination  and  experience 
he  passes  through  stages  similar  to  those  experienced  by  Gumbril  until  the 
time  of  writing  of  his  autobiography  when  he  has  become,  like  Calamy,  "a 
person  to  whom  love  as  such  is  fundamentally  rather  uninteresting 

Like  Calamy,  the  non-heroic  Chelifer  is  now  forced  to  look  else¬ 
where  for  meaning,  but  whereas  Calamy  feels  that  the  realm  of  the  intellect 
and  imagination  offers  ample  compensation  for  the  disappointments  of  reality 
and  acts  on  his  conviction,  Chelifer  feels  just  the  opposite  and  asserts 
at  one  point  that  "Reality  gives  imagination  the  lie  direct."^  In  this 
latter  respect  Chelifer’s  pose  constitutes  an  interesting  variation  upon 
the  usual  non-heroic  line  of  behaviour.  He  is  highly  critical  not  only  of 
popularly  accepted  human  standards  and  those  who  can  find  them  meaningful, 
but  also  of  the  usual  non-heroic  alternatives  or  escape  routes.  His 
critical  attitude  is  decidedly  a  trait  of  the  non-hero,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  is  levelled  at  the  domain  of  the  non-hero  as  well  as  at 
the  usual  targets. 

Like  Calamy,  Chelifer  begins  by  being  typically  disappointed  in 
reality  of  life,  as  distinct  from  its  mental  and  theoretical  aspects.  His 
eventual  realization  that  Barbara  is  far  from  being  the  creature  of  grace 
and  beauty  which  he  initially  imagined  and  subsequently  expected  her  to  be 
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is  ample  evidence  of  that.  But  whereas  the  non-hero  is  generally 
observed  at  this  point  of  disillusionment  to  abandon  human  reality  with 
its  attendant  difficulties  in  favour  of  the  more  congenial  and  convenient 
realm  of  the  intellect,  Chelifer  reacts  contrariwise  to  the  discrepancy 
and  jettisons  the  world  of  the  imagination  in  favour  of  total  immersion 
in  and  devotion  to  the  reality  which  has  disappointed  him.  His  conception 
of  'reality'  is  accordingly  unique:  he  condemns  himself  to  live  in  the 
bosom  of  everything  the  non-hero  generally  regards  as  meaningless  and 
unpleasant,  and  he  himself  continues  to  regard  it  as  such  even  while 
devoting  himself  to  it.  Reality  is  for  Chelifer  a  conglomeration  of 
vulgarity,  ignorance,  stupidity,  squalor  and  pointlessness.  He  is  so 
overwhelmed  by  the  existence  of  the  bad  aspects  of  reality  that  they 
become  for  him  the  only  aspects,  and  he  regards  it  as  man's  first  duty 
perpetually  to  suffer  from  them. 

Chelifer  devotes  a  long  passage  in  his  autobiography  to  proving 
the  futility  of  trying  to  escape  from  'reality.'  Having  dealt  at  length 
with  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  escapes  into  time  or  space,  he  concludes 
by  saying  that  anyone  who  attempts  to  escape  into  the  realm  of  the 
intellect  is  simply  deluding  himself.  "An  escape  into  mere  fancy  does 
not  prevent  facts  from  going  on;  it  is  a  disregarding  of  the  facts. 

Having  critically  cut  off  all  avenues  of  escape,  Chelifer  has 
no  alternative  but  to  condemn  himself  to  'reality,'  to  commit  himself 
to  the  abyss;  and  that  is  precisely  what  he  does: 

No  self-respecting  man  can  either  accept  unreflectingly  or,  having 
reflected  upon  it,  irresponsibly  run  away  from  the  reality  of  human 
life.  The  proper  course,  I  flatter  myself,  is  that  which  I  have  adopted. 
Having  sought  out  the  heart  of  reality  ...  I  have  taken  up  my  position 
there;  and  though  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  reality  by  which  I  am 
surrounded,  though  deliberately  keeping  myself  reminded  of  the  complete 
imbecility  of  what  I  am  doing,  I  yet  remain  heroically  at  my  post.  My 
whole  time  is  passed  on  the  switchback;  all  my  life  is  one  unceasing  slide 
through  nothing.  12 
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Given  the  general  nature  of  his  arguments  and  the  'realistic' 
stand  he  takes  upon  their  basis,  it  only  remains  to  be  explained  why 
Chelifer  bothers  to  write  well;  and  it  is  in  attempting  to  justify  this 
practice  that  he  reveals  himself  as  a  congenital  non-hero.  He  cannot 
help  manifesting  a  preference  for  the  amusements  of  the  intellect.  For 
the  rest,  his  is  an  escape  into  meaninglessness: 

On  principle  I  disapprove  of  writing;  on  principle  I  desire  to  live 
brutishly  like  any  other  ordinary  human  being.  The  flesh  is  willing, 
but  the  spirit  is  weak.  I  confess  I  grow  bored.  I  pine  for  amusements 
other  than  those  legitimate  distractions  offered  by  the  cinema  and  the 
Palais  de  Danse.  I  struggle,  I  try  to  resist  the  temptation;  but  in  the 
end  I  succumb.  I  read  a  page  of  Wittgenstein,  I  play  a  little  Bach; 

I  write  a  poem,  a  few  aphorisms,  a  fable,  a  fragment  of  autobiography. 

I  write  with  care,  earnestly,  with  passion  even,  just  as  if  there  were 
some  point  in  what  I  were  doing,  just  as  if  it  were  important  for  the 
world  to  know  my  thoughts,  just  as  if  I  had  a  soul  to  save  by  giving 
expression  to  them.  But  I  am  well  aware,  of  course,  that  all  these 
delightful  hypotheses  are  inadmissible.  In  reality  I  write  as  I  do 
merely  to  kill  time  and  amuse  a  mind  that  is  still,  in  spite  of  all  my 
efforts,  a  prey  to  intellectual  self-indulgence .13 

The  only  other  character  in  Those  Barren  Leaves  that  need  be 
mentioned  here  is  Cardan.  Cardan  may  be  regarded  as  the  second  in  that 
line  of  secondary,  middle-aged,  non-heroic  figures  which  began  with 
Scogan  in  Crome  Yellow.  Erudite,  articulate,  cynical  and  leisured,  the 
occurrences  of  this  figure  throughout  the  novels  of  Huxley  are  essentially 
just  recastings  of  the  same  character.  Although  basically  non-heroic 
himself,  this  figure  generally  acts  as  the  inquisitor  of  the  more  youthful 
version  of  the  non-hero  and  also  manages  to  elicit  some  sort  of  envy  or 
admiration  from  him. 

The  cynical  Cardan  seems  to  have  harboured  no  illusions  about 

himself  or  mankind,  and  he  contrives  to  live  very  comfortably  at  the 

expense  of  others.  Chelifer  may  have  him  in  mind  when  he  says: 

I  look  forward  to  a  placid  middle  age  when,  having  finally  overcome  the 
old  Adam  in  me,  finally  quenched  all  the  extravagant  spiritual  cravings, 
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I  shall  be  able  to  settle  down  in  tranquility  to  that  life  of  the  flesh, 
that  natural  human  existence  which  still,  I  fear,  seems  to  me  so  forbidding, 
so  austerely  monotonous,  so  tedious. 14 

That  Cardan  himself  finds  the  routine  a  little  tedious  is  evidenced  when  he 
is  asked  why  he  bothers  to  argue  so  brilliantly  on  any  given  subject  when 
he  has  no  intention  of  persuading  and  he  replies:  "For  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  and  because  one  must  murder  the  time  somehow."15 

Although  it  may  be  allowed  that  through  compromise  and  a  process 
of  mellowing  and  disillusionment  he  has  come  to  enjoy  certain  restful 
advantages  over  his  more  youthful  counterpart.  Cardan  remains  definitely 
the  non-hero  in  both  theory  and  practice.  By  all  normal  standards  of 
productivity  he  is  not  only  a  failure  but  also  an  outright  burden  to 
society.  And  he  realizes  it.  Like  Scogan,  he  is  volubly  critical  of 
a  world  in  which  he  finds  himself  unable  to  live  positively,  "with  the 
stream,  in  the  direction  of  the  main  current,"  but  in  which  he  is  forced 
to  live  negatively,  "in  reaction  against  the  general  trend  of  existence . 

In  practice  Cardan  is  a  parasite,  a  fact  which  he  elegantly  admits  in  order 
to  "disarm  criticism  by  himself  forestalling  it."1^ 

Although  Cardan  has  become  before  all  an  eater  of  good  dinners, 
the  peace  which  he  has  made  with  the  passionate  side  of  man's  nature  is 
largely  superficial.  His  intense  fear  of  death  and  decay  eventually  belies 
his  hedonistic  philosophy.  And  when  it  comes  to  approaching  humanity  in 
its  living  and  emotional  aspects  he  is  decidedly  still  the  outsider  looking 
in,  and  his  interest  is  that  of  the  intellectual  non-hero.  This  is 
illustrated  by  his  reaction  to  the  Elvers: 

It  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  sat  down  with  such  interesting  specimens. 
One's  range,  he  reflected,  is  altogether  too  narrowly  limited.  One  doesn't 
know  enough  people;  one's  acquaintanceship  isn't  sufficiently  diversified. 
Burglars,  for  example,  millionaires,  imbeciles,  clergymen,  Hottentots,  sea 
captains — one's  personal  knowledge  of  these  most  interesting  human  species 
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is  quite  absurdly  small.  To-night,  it  seemed  to  him,  he  was  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  widen  his  range . ^ 

Believing  himself  confirmed  in  his  cynicism  and  convinced  that  "For 
members  of  our  species  it's  precious  hard  to  find  any  occupation  that 
seems  entirely  serious,"  Cardan  informs  Calamy  that  he  would  be  better  off 
pursuing  his  career  as  an  amorist.  "For,  when  all  is  said,  is  there  a 
better  indoor  sport?"19  He  regards  Calamy's  departure  for  the 
mountains  with  amusement,  having  long  since  disburdened  himself  of 
all  such  illusions  and  aspirations.  But  he  is  still  essentially  non¬ 
heroic  insofar  as  he  continues  staunchly  to  advocate  the  inherent  super¬ 
iority  of  the  intellect.  "Passion  must  never  be  allowed  to  dissipate 
itself  in  wild  splashings  and  boilings  over.  It  must  be  shut  up,  so  to 
speak,  and  compressed  and  moulded  by  the  intel lect . "20 

The  closing  pages  of  the  novel  are  devoted  to  an  interesting 
conversation  which  occurs  when  Cardan  and  Chelifer  visit  Calamy  in  the 
mountains  and  during  which  each  of  the  three  characters  reasserts  his  own 
personal  point  of  view  with  regard  to  Calamy’s  course  of  action.  Cardan, 
though  amused,  feels  that  Calamy  is  wasting  his  time  simply  because  he 
ignores  the  fact  that  when  all  is  said  "the  soul  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
body."  Cardan’s  usual  hedonism  is  here  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  since 
he  has  recently  watched  Miss  Elver  die  of  food-poisoning  and  since  he  is 
sixty-five  years  old  he  is  more  and  more  in  the  grip  of  his  fear  of  death 
and  decay.  But  Calamy  refuses  to  believe  that  one  can  give  any  kind  of 
explanation  of  mind  in  terms  of  matter.  Chelifer  regards  Calamy’s 
retreat  as  a  form  of  cowardice,  reaffirming  his  conviction  that  "One  has 
no  right  to  ignore  what  for  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  human  beings 
is  reality — even  though  it  mayn't  actually  be  the  real  thing. "22 
counters  by  calling  Chelifer  a  reversed  sentimentalist: 
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You're  just  the  common  variety  of  sentimentalist  reversed.  The  ordinary 
kind  pretends  that  so-called  real  life  is  more  rosy  than  it  actually  is. 
The  reversed  sentimentalist  gloats  over  its  horrors.  The  bad  principle 
is  the  same  in  both  cases  an  excessive  preoccupation  with  what  is  illu¬ 
sory.  The  man  of  sense  sees  the  world  of  appearances  neither  too 
rosily  nor  too  biliously  and  passes  on.  There  is  the  ulterior  reality  to 
be  looked  for;  it  is  more  interesting  .  .  .23 

On  the  subject  of  Calamy's  mystical  aspiration  they  find  no  common 
ground,  but  each  of  the  three  remains  a  variation  on  the  non-heroic  figure 
and  all  are  typically  in  agreement  that  thought  is  in  some  way  superior 
to  action,  that  "The  imbeciles  who  rush  about  bawling  that  action  is  the 
end  of  life,  and  that  thought  hasno  value  except  in  so  far  as  it  leads  to 
action,  are  speaking  only  for  themselves ."24 


V 


POINT  COUNTER  POINT 


In  the  canon  of  Huxley's  novels  the  character  Philip  Quarles 
in  Point  Counter  Point  is  in  many  respects  the  non-hero  par  excellence. 
In  the  person  of  Quarles  the  non-heroic  figure  as  such  comes  to  an 
uncluttered  maturity  which  is  not  to  be  repeated.  For  after  Point 
Counter  Point  the  issues  pertaining  to  the  non-hero  become  complicated 
by  the  resurgence  of  Huxley's  attraction  to  mysticism  and  by  his 
growing  preoccupation  with  the  social  conscience  and  pacifism.  Without 
implying  that  the  development  of  the  figure  is  here  totally  arrested, 
it  is  nonetheless  true  that  Quarles  must  be  regarded  as  the  culmination 
of  that  progression,  in  age  and  maturity,  which  began  with  Denis  Stone. 
The  traits  of  the  non-hero  have  been  seen  to  grow  steadily  more  apparent 
and  intense  with  each  succeeding  character.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  character  more  thoroughly  non-heroic  than  Philip  Quarles, 

Quarles  is  very  intelligent  and  physically  lame.  His  lameness 
becomes  not  only  the  cause  but  also  to  some  extent  the  symbol  of  his 
chronic  inability  to  cope  with  everyday  reality  and  those  aspects  of  the 
human  situation  which  require  more  than  intelligence.  He  is  a  poor 
husband  and  father,  unsuccessful  as  a  lover  and  generally  quite 
insufficient  at  the  emotional  or  intuitional  level.  Although  he  is 
aware  of  the  demands  made  upon  him  as  a  man  by  other  human  beings,  he 
refuses  to  recognize  them  because  he  cannot  meet  them.  He  has  withdrawn 
so  far  and  so  completely  into  the  private  domain  of  his  own  superior 
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intellect  that  he  seems  not  only  non-heroic  but  also,  at  times,  almost 
non-human.  And  the  highly  critical  faculty  of  the  non-hero  is  in 
Quarles  focused  more  thoroughly  inward  upon  himself  than  outward  upon 
the  world.  In  fact,  one  of  the  main  points  about  Quarles  is  that  he 
completely  sees  through  himself;  he  has  perceptively  taken  stock  of  his 
own  position  and  he  recognizes  his  dilemma.  But,  even  in  so  doing,  he 
remains  the  non-hero:  for  it  is  in  a  sensehis  tragedy,  as  it  is 
Huxley's  own,  that  he  is  finally  incapable  of  changing. 

It  is  also  in  Point  Counter  Point  that  the  influence  upon  Huxley 
of  D.H.  Lawrence  becomes  important.1  Just  as  Ouarles  stands  for  Huxley 
in  the  novel,  so  does  the  character  Mark  Rampion  stand  for  D.H.  Lawrence. 
Huarles  never  actually  embraces  or  even  really  tries  to  emulate  the 
precepts  and  standards  of  D.H.  Lawrence  as  presented  through  Rampion, 
but  they  stand  before  him  as  a  contrasting  ideal  and  they  greatly  in¬ 
fluence  him  in  the  assessment  and  judgement  of  his  owp  position  and 
shortcomings.  Rampion  is  the  provisional  answer  to  Quarles'  doubts  only 
by  influence  and  in  theory  (in  his  intellectual  novels  of  ideas).  The 
non-hero  in  the  person  of  Quarles  never  actually  changes,  although  he 
certainly  thinks  about  doing  so,  Rampion,  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
influence  of  Lawrence  upon  the  non-hero,  is  really  more  than  anything 
else  a  contributing  factor  to  Quarles'  final  self-recognition.  It  is 
nonetheless  important  that  the  polarity  which  is  set  up  between  Quarles 
and  Rampion  should  be  seen  as  a  mainstay  in  the  structure  and  content 
of  Point  Counter  Point.  And  it  is  also  true  that  the  influence  of 
Lawrence  upon  Huxley  himself  remains,  at  the  end  of  the  novel,  unresolved. 
Huxley's  final  estimate  of  D.H.  Lawrence  is  not  made  clear  until  the  end 
of  F.yeless  in  Gaza. 
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Of  some  importance  also  is  the  fact  that  Quarles  is  a  novelist 
and  that  certain  entries  in  his  notebook  are  regarded  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  identf ication  of  Huxley  with  his  non-heroic  leading 
characters  is  now  complete. 

Two  other  of  the  characters  in  Point  Counter  Point  will  be 
briefly  examined:  Walter  Bidlake  is  essentially  a  re-occurrence  of  a 
more  youthful  version  of  the  non-hero,  and  Spandrell  is  another 
incidentally  interesting  variation  upon  the  non-heroic  theme.  In 
addition  to  their  own  quite  secondary  importance  as  versions  of  the 
non-heroic  figure,  both  characters  contribute  by  way  of  comparison  to 
the  final  judgement  of  Quarles. 

The  first  five  chapters  of  the  novel  are  devoted  to  the 

development  of  that  part  of  the  narrative  which  concerns  Walter  Bidlake 

and  in  them  Quarles  does  not  appear.  He  is  abroad.  He  is,  however, 

frequently  mentioned,  especially  by  Bidlake.  That  Quarles  is  thus 

preceded  by  his  reputation  in  the  reader's  mind  serves  mainly  to  point 

up  the  fact  that  Bidlake  admires  Quarles  and  looks  to  him  for  the 

solutions  to  the  problems  which  are  typically  those  of  the  youthful 

non-hero.  Bidlake's  dilemma  is  that  he  is  living  with  an  over-attentive 

woman  who,  he  feels,  expects  too  much  of  him;  a  woman  he  once  thought 

he  loved  but  whom  he  has  now  come  almost  to  despise.  He  realizes  that 

the  situation  is  largely  his  own  fault  for  having  "deliberately  tried 

to  model  his  feelings  and  their  life  together  on  Shelley's  poetry."2 

Initially  enamoured  of  an  idea,  he  finds  himself  both  unwilling  and 

unable  to  live  with  the  corresponding  reality — the  woman.  He  remembers 

that  Quarles,  his  brother-in-law,  has  previously  explained  it  to  him: 

"One  shouldn't  take  art  too  literally.  Particularly  where  love  is 
concerned. 
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It’s  apt  to  be  too  true.  Unadulterated,  like  distilled  water,  When 
truth  is  nothing  but  the  truth,  it's  unnatural,  it's  an  abstraction  that 
resembles  nothing  in  the  real  world.  In  nature  there  are  always  so  many 
other  irrelevant  things  mixed  up  with  the  essential  truth.  That's  why 
art  moves  you — precisely  because  it's  unadulterated  with  all  the  irrelev- 
ancies  of  real  life, "2 

Quarles  himself  does  not  appear  until  Chapter  Six.  He  is 
immediately  described  as  tall,  slim  and  lame.  His  physical  defect  is 
initially  brought  to  the  fore,  and  it  is  quickly  followed  by  the  other 
insufficiencies  for  which  it  seems  to  stand.  The  revelation  of  Quarles' 
lack  of  success  as  a  husband  and  as  a  human  being  first  takes  the  form  of 
an  argument  and  discussion  between  himself  and  his  wife  Elinor.  The  sight 
of  the  moon  one  evening  happens  to  remind  Elinor  of  her  relative  happiness 
during  the  early  days  of  their  marriage  and,  wishing  to  share  the  romantic 
reminiscence,  she  mentions  it  to  Philip.  But  Quarles,  not  given  to  romantic 
reminiscence  at  the  best  of  times,  had  been  thinking  of  something  else  and 
shows  his  annoyance  at  being  interrupted.  His  display  of  annoyance  brings 
the  normal  and,  in  this  case,  just  accusation  from  Elinor  that  he  doesn't 
love  her,  that  she  loves  him  too  much,  and  that  it  isn't  fair.  The 
incident  serves  to  introduce  a  catalogue  of  Quarles'  non-heroic  short¬ 
comings.  Her  first  complaint  is  that  his  indifference  to  emotion  leaves 
him  at  liberty  to  retire  into  his  intellectual  shell  while  she  is  left 
disappointed  and  at  the  mercy  of  her  feelings: 

"You're  protected  by  an  intellect  and  a  talent.  You  have  your  work  to  retire 
into,  your  ideas  to  shield  you.  But  I  have  nothing — no  defence  against  my 
feelings,  no  alternative  to  you.  And  it's  I  who  need  the  defence  and  the 
alternative.  For  I'm  the  one  who  really  cares.  You've  got  nothing  to  be 
protected  from.  You  don't  care.  No,  it  isn't  fair,  it  isn't  fair."^ 

It  becomes  apparent  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  marriage 
he  has  refused  to  give  himself  completely  to  her  and  has  in  fact  seemed 
unable  to  do  so.  A  normal,  healthy  woman,  she  has  given  herself  completely 
and  expects  the  same  in  return.  "And  he  had  taken,  but  without  return.  His 
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soul,  the  intimacies  of  his  being,  he  had  always  withheld 

He  affirms  his  love  for  her  in  order  to  re-establish  peace  and 

she,  necessarily  indulgent,  acknowledges  his  affirmation  of  love,  but 

adds  a  qualification:  "Yes,  I  know  you  do.  When  you  have  time  and  then 

by  wireless  across  the  Atlantic."5  He  replies  that  it  isn't  true. 

But  secretly  he  knew  that  it  was  true.  All  his  life  long  he  had  walked 
in  a  solitude,  in  a  private  void,  into  which  nobody,  not  his  mother,  not 
his  friends,  not  his  lovers  had  ever  been  permitted  to  enter.  Even  when 
he  held  her  thus,  pressed  close  to  him,  it  was  by  wireless,  as  she  had 
said,  and  across  an  Atlantic  that  he  communicated  with  her. 6 

Quarles  is  not  only  unwilling  and  unable  to  communicate  fully 

and  emotionally  with  his  wife  but  also  reveals  his  non-heroic  dislike 

for  the  prospect  of  even  discussing  such  things  at  a  personal  level: 

These  discussions  of  personal  relations  always  made  him  uncomfortable. 

They  threatened  his  solitude — that  solitude  which,  with  a  part  of  his 
mind,  he  deplored  (for  he  felt  himself  cut  off  from  much  he  would  have 
liked  to  experience),  but  in  which  alone,  nevertheless,  his  spirit  could 
live  in  comfort,  in  which  alone  he  felt  himself  free.  At  ordinary  times 
he  took  this  inward  solitude  for  granted,  as  one  accepts  the  atmosphere 
in  which  one  lives.  But  when  it  was  menaced,  he  became  only  too  painfully 
aware  of  its  importance  to  him;  he  fought  for  it,  as  a  choking  man  fights 
for  air.  But  it  was  a  fight  without  violence,  a  negative  battle  of 
retirement  and  defence.  He  entrenched  himself  now  in  silence,  in  that 
calm,  remote,  frigid  silence,  which  he  was  sure  that  Elinor  would  not 
attempt,  knowing  the  hopelessness  of  the  venture,  to  break  through. ? 

In  spite  of  disappointing  her  as  a  husband,  Quarles  is  in  the 
position  of  having  to  rely  entirely  upon  his  wife  to  maintain  contact 
between  himself  and  the  world  of  his  fellow  human  beings.  He  cannot  do 
without  her: 

For  in  the  ordinary  dgily  world  of  human  contacts  he  was  curiously  like 
a  foreigner,  uneasily  not  at  home  among  his  fellows,  finding  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  enter  into  communication  with  any  but  those  who  could 
speak  his  native  intellectual  language  of  ideas.  Emotionally,  he  was  a 
foreigner.  Elinor  was  his  interpreter,  his  dragoman.  Like  her  father, 

Elinor  Bidlake  had  been  born  with  a  gift  of  intuitive  understanding  and 
social  ease.  She  was  quickly  at  home  with  anybody.  She  knew,  instinctively, 
just  what  to  say  to  every  type  of  person — to  every  type  except,  perhaps, 
her  husband's.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  say  to  someone  who  does  not 
say  anything  in  return,  who  answers  the  personal  word  with  the  impersonal, 
the  particular  and  feeling  word  with  an  intellectual  generalization.  Still, 
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being  in  love  with  him,  she  persisted  in  her  efforts  to  lure  him  into 
direct  contact;  and  though  the  process  was  rather  discouraging — like 
singing  to  deaf-mutes  or  declaiming  poetry  to  an  empty  hall — she  went  on 
giving  him  her  intimacies  of  thought  and  feeling.  There  were  occasions 
when,  making  a  great  effort,  he  did  his  best,  in  exchange,  to  admit  her 
into  his  own  personal  privacies.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  habit  of 
secrecy  had  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  give  utterance  to  his  inward 
feelings,  or  whether  the  very  capacity  to  feel  had  actually  been 
atrophied  by  consistent  silence  and  repression,  Elinor  found  these  rare 
intimacies  disappointing. ^ 

Quarles  is  aware  of  his  shortcomings  from  the  beginning  of  the 
novel.  For  what  he  lacks  in  passion,  emotional  intimacy  and  the  capacity 
for  normal  human  communication  he  makes  up  in  perception  and  intelligence 
—  "that  quick,  comprehensive,  ubiquitous  intelligence  that  could  understand 
everything,  including  the  emotions  it  could  not  feel  and  the  instincts  it 
took  care  not  to  be  moved  by„"^ 

Elinor  accurately  describes  the  predicament  of  the  non-hero  when 
she  likens  Quarles  to  a  kind  of  monkey: 

"You're  like  a  monkey  on  the  superman  side  of  humanity.  Almost  human, 
like  those  poor  chimpanzees.  The  only  difference  is  that  they're  trying 
to  think  up  with  their  feelings  and  instincts,  and  you're  trying  to  feel 
down  with  your  intellect.  Almost  human. 

Himself  uneasy  at  the  level  of  personal  contacts  and  tending 
therefore  to  withdraw,  the  situation  is  worsened  because  Elinor  acts  as 
go-between  and  bumper.  He  becomes,  through  her,  "a  tourist  in  the  realm 
of  feeling,"^  Quarles  stands  as  the  extreme  example  of  the  non-hero's 
retirement  to  the  realm  of  things  purely  intellectual.  It  becomes  Elinor's 
duty  to  protect  him  from  the  world  and  he  becomes  "undisguisedly  the 
overman^"^  undisguisedly  the  non-hero. 

Quarles'  shortcomings  as  a  human  being  are  also  his  shortcomings 
as  a  novelist.  A  non-hero  will  naturally  write  correspondingly  non-heroic 
novels  which  will  seem  every  bit  as  divorced  from  life  as  he  himself  is. 
This  applies  to  both  Quarles  and  his  creator;  and  both  of  them  realize  it. 


What  Elinor  says  of  her  husband  in  this  regard  may  apply  equally  well 
to  Huxley: 

"Ah,  if  you  were  a  little  less  of  an  overman,  Phil,"  she  used  to  say, 

"what  good  novels  you'd  write!" 

Rather  ruefully  he  agreed  with  her.  He  was  intelligent  enough  to 
know  his  own  defects.  Elinor  did  her  best  to  supply  them — gave  him 
first-hand  information  about  the  habits  of  the  natives,  acted  as  go- 
between  when  he  wanted  to  come  into  personal  contact  with  one  of  them. 

Not  only  for  her  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  novelist  he  might 
be,  she  wished  he  could  break  his  habit  of  impersonality  and  learn 
to  live  with  the  intuitions  and  feelings  and  instincts  as  well  as  with 

the  intellect. 13 

Quarles  admits  to  the  restrictions  he  places  upon  himself  as  a 
novelist  by  being  as  he  is.  He  knows  that  his  abundant  supply  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  understanding  cannot  make  up  for  his  lack  of  intuition  and 
emotion.  For  him,  the  writing  of  a  simple  straightforward  love  story  is 
out  of  the  question. 

But  if,  he  reflected,  he  didn't  write  that  kind  of  story,  perhaps  it  was 
because  he  couldn't.  In  art  there  are  simplicities  more  difficult  than 
the  most  serried  complications.  He  could  manage  the  complications  as  well 
as  anyone.  But  when  it  came  to  the  simplicities,  he  lacked  the  talent— 
that  talent  which  is  of  the  heart,  no  less  than  of  the  head,  of  the 
feelings,  the  sympathies,  the  intuitions,  no  less  than  of  the  analytical 
understanding .  ^ 

As  it  is,  Quarles  describes  himself  as  "wide  and  liquid"  rather 
than  "solid  and  deep,"^  and  he  is  characteristically  more  interested  in 
exploiting  Walter  Bidlake's  situation  as  copy  than  he  is  in  the  young  man 
himsel f : 

"I  never  intended  to  use  more  than  the  situation.  The  young  man  who  tries 
to  make  his  life  rhyme  with  his  idealizing  books  and  imagines  he's  having 
a  great  spiritual  love,  only  to  discover  that  he's  got  hold  of  a  bore  whom 
he  really  doesn't  like  at  all.  .  ,  .  It's  the  situation  that  appealed  to 
me.  Not  the  individuals."^ 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  non-hero  that  he  should  be  more  interested  in 
the  theoretical  or  intellectual  side  of  his  own  situation  than  in  its 
meaning  for  him  as  an  individual  , 

The  plot  or  narrative  line  in  Point  Counter  Point  is  of  secondary 
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importance.  The  most  significant  progression  in  this  novel  is  that  of 
Philip  Quarles  toward  self-recognition.  It  has  already  been  shown  that 
even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  book  he  is  well  apprised  of  his  predi¬ 
cament  as  a  non-hero.  He  is  not  ignorant  of  the  intellectual  one¬ 
sidedness  which  makes  him,  as  a  literary  figure  and  as  his  lameness  would 
symbolize,  emasculate — unable  to  function  as  a  whole  man.  It  has  also 
been  seen  that  the  nature  of  his  non-heroic  temperament  allows  him  to 
rob  a  particular  situation  of  all  human  meaning  and  to  view  even  himself 
as  a  theoretical  figure  in  a  theoretical  situation,  a  character  in  a  novel 
of  ideas.  But  this  characteristic  is  not  fully  realized  until  near  the 
end  of  the  novel.  In  the  early  stages,  during  which  his  fundamental  non¬ 
heroic  traits  are  being  revealed  in  conversation  with  his  wife,  he  is 
still  to  a  large  extent  concerned  about  his  personal  way  of  life  and 
what  he  might  do  to  make  himself  a  more  balanced  individual  ,  The  main 
action  of  the  novel  is  his  quest  to  fully  understand  himself:  the 
process  of  soul-searching  and  agonizing  reappraisal  which  follows,  and 
which  leads  up  to  the  non-hero’s  final  estimate  of  himself.  And  it  is  in 
this  process  of  self-criticism  and  self-realization  that  the  influence  of 
D.H.  Lawrence  becomes  important.  Quarles,  the  unbalanced  or  half-man, 
looks  to  Rampion  (Lawrence)  as  the  balanced  or  whole  man,  the  ideal 
contrasting  figure  who  balances  head  with  heart  and  puts  his  theories 
into  practice  in  daily  life. 

But  it  is  very  difficult  for  Quarles  to  emulate  the  whole  man 
and  live  a  balanced  life  because,  beginning  with  his  lameness  and  con¬ 
sidering  both  his  resulting  or  accompanying  one-sided,  non-heroic 
temperament  and  the  nature  of  his  ubiquitous  intelligence,  it  is 
intrinsically  unlike  him  to  do  so;*7  he  is  inherently  and  congenitally  a 
one-sided  man — an  intellectual  non-hero,  lie  is  reminded  of  what  he  once 
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told  Walter  Bidlake: 

"One  should  be  loyal  to  one's  tastes  and  instincts.  What's  the  good  of  a 
philosophy  with  a  major  premise  that  isn't  the  rationalization  of  your 
feelings?  If  you've  never  had  a  religious  experience,  it's  folly  to  believe 
in  God,  You  might  as  well  believe  in  the  excellence  of  oysters,  when  you 
can't  eat  them  without  being  sick,"1® 

The  tentative  decision,  based  on  the  above  passage,  to  remain  true 
to  himself  presents  him  with  the  difficult  question  of  who  he  really  is. 

As  was  the  case  with  Gumbril  before  him,  his  habit  of  assimilation  tends 
to  rob  him  of  his  identity: 

Better  to  cultivate  his  own  particular  garden  for  all  it  was  worth. 

Better  to  remain  rigidly  and  loyally  oneself.  Oneself?  But  this  question 
of  identity  was  precisely  one  of  Philip's  chronic  problems.  It  was  so  easy 
for  him  to  be  almost  anybody,  theoretically  and  with  his  intelligence.  He 
had  such  a  power  of  assimilation,  that  he  was  often  in  danger  of  being 
unable  to  distinguish  the  assimilator  from  the  assimilated,  of  not  knowing 
among  the  multiplicity  of  his  roles  who  was  the  actor.19 

To  be  truthful  in  answering  the  question  of  his  real  identity,  he  must  and 

does  conclude  that  he  is,  and  has  been  since  childhood,  the  non-hero: 

But  the  essential  liquidness  that  flowed  where  it  would,  the  cool 
indifferent  flux  of  intellectual  curiosity — that  persisted  and  to  that 
his  loyalty  was  due.  If  there  was  any  single  way  of  life  he  could  lastingly 
believe  in,  it  was  that  mixture  of  pyrrhonism  and  stoicism  which  had  struck 
him,  an  enquiring  schoolboy  among  the  philosophers,  as  the  height  of  human 
wisdom  and  into  whose  mould  of  sceptical  indifference  he  had  poured  his 
unimpassioned  adolescence . 20 

In  reality,  Quarles  is  faced  with  the  choice  between  being  what 

he  quite  definitely  is  or  striving  to  be  what  he  is  not,  but  perhaps  should 

be.  And  since  he  is  not,  at  this  point,  quite  ready  to  accept  fully  the  lot 

of  the  non-hero  with  all  its  implications,  he  looks  to  Rampion: 

And  then  there  was  Mark  Rampion.  After  a  few  hours  in  Mark  Rampion 's 
company  he  really  believed  in  noble  savagery;  he  felt  convinced  that  the 
proudly  conscious  intellect  ought  to  humble  itself  a  little  and  admit  the 
claims  of  the  heart,  aye  and  the  bowels,  the  loins,  the  bones  and  skin 
and  muscles,  to  a  fair  share  of  life.  .  ,  . 

"Mark  Rampion 's  right.  In  practice,  too;  which  makes  it  so  much  more 
impressive.  In  his  art  and  his  living,  as  well  as  in  his  theories.  .  .  . 
Rampion  is  the  proof  of  his  own  theories.  If  I  could  capture  something  of 
his  secret'.  I'll  go  and  see  him  the  moment  I  get  home," 
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Quarles1  decision  to  at  least  have  a  closer  look  at  the  way  in 
which  Rampion  lives,  comes  at  the  end  of  Chapter  Fourteen.  Before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  examine  the  introspective  comparison  which  Quarles  makes 
between  Rampion's  position  and  his  own,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to 
review  the  particulars  of  the  way  in  which  Rampion  has  been  presented  to 
the  reader  during  the  first  fourteen  chapters;  it  is  necessary,  in  other 
words,  to  be  specific  about  the  life,  person,  ideas  and  opinions  of  the 
figure  which  both  Quarles  and  Huxley  look  up  to  as  a  whole  or  balanced 
man . 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  intended  identification  between  Rampion 
and  Lawrence:  a  few  physical  details  alone  are  enough  to  establish  the 
correspondence  initially.  Rampion's  appearance  is  similar  to  that  of 
Lawrence  : 

There  was  certainly  nothing  very  tame  about  Mark  Rampion's  appearance. 

His  profile  was  steep,  with  a  hooked  fierce  nose  like  a  cutting  instru¬ 
ment  and  a  pointed  chin.  The  eyes  were  blue  and  piercing,  and  the 
very  fine  hair,  a  little  on  the  reddish  side  of  golden,  fluttered  up  at 
every  moment,  every  breath  of  wind,  like  wisps  of  blown  flame .22 

In  addition,  an  early  reference  to  Rampion's  hands  and  those  of 
his  wife  Mary  (Frieda  von  Richtofen) ,  provides  Huxley  with  the  opportunity 
of  attributing  Lawrence's  working  class  birth  to  Rampion  and  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  birth  of  Frieda  to  Mary: 

Rampion's  was  a  delicate  hand,  sensitive  and  expressive.  An  aristocrat's 
hand  if  ever  there  was  one.  And  hers,  so  blunt  and  strong  and  honest,  was 
a  peasant's.  And  yet  by  birth  it  was  Rampion  who  was  the  peasant  and  she 

the  aristocrat . 23 

The  polarity  between  Rampion  and  Quarles  is  thoroughly  established 
before  they  are  ever  brought  together.  Most  pertinently,  for  example, 
Quarles  has  been  characterized  as  inept  at  human  relationships  whereas 
Rampion  is  described  as  expert.  In  opposition  to  Elinor's  disappointment 
in  Philip  stands  Mary's  trust  in  Rampion: 
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Wherever  human  relationships  were  concerned,  she  had  an  absolute  trust 
in  Rampion's  judgement.  Through  those  labyrinths  he  threaded  his  way  with 
a  sure  tact  which  she  could  only  envy,  not  imitate.  "He  can  smell  people's 
souls,"  she  used  to  say  of  him.^4 

Chapter  Nine,  a  return  to  the  past,  is  an  account  of  the  courtship 
of  Rampion  and  Mary  which  further  verifies  the  intended  biographical 
connection  with  Lawrence,  but  which  is  more  important  here  for  containing 
the  initial  statement  of  Rampion's  philosophy  of  life — his  vision  of  the 
whole  man  as  opposed  to  the  non-heroic  barbarity.  Rampion  believes  that 
human  beings  should  develop  both  sides  of  their  natures,  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  head;  they  should  be  "intelligent  primitives ; should  try  to 
approach  the  ideal  of  being  "a  perfect  animal  and  a  perfect  human. 

He  states  his  conception  of  the  ideal,  the  ideal  which  he  tries  to  practice 
and  which  Quarles  comes  to  associate  with  him,  more  thoroughly  when  he 
speaks  to  Mary  of  William  Blake: 

"Blake  was  civilized.  Civilization  is  harmony  and  completeness.  Reason, 
feeling,  instinct,  the  life  of  the  body — Blake  managed  to  include  and 
harmonize  everything.  Barbarism  is  being  lopsided.  You  can  be  a  barbarian 
of  the  intellect  as  well  as  of  the  body.  A  barbarian  of  the  soul  and  the 
feelings  as  well  as  of  sensuality.  Christianity  made  us  barbarians  of  the 
soul,  anenow  science  is  making  us  barbarians  of  the  intellect.  Blake  was 
the  last  civilized  man."^7 

In  the  interests  of  brevity,  it  suffices  to  say  that  Rampion's 
insistence,  in  both  theory  and  practice,  upon  the  equality  of  body  and 
mind,  reason  and  passion,  as  the  nucleus  of  his  conception  of  the  ideal  or 
natural  human  being,  is  essentially  what  Quarles  has  in  mind  when  he  looks 
to  Rampion  for  guidance  in  assessing  his  own  life.  Especially  it  is 
Rampion's  ability  to  put  his  theories  into  practice  in  daily  life  which 
attracts  Quarles'  envy  and  admiration. 

But  before  resuming  the  examination  of  Quarles,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  throughout  the  novel  Rampion  is  eloquent  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
modern  scientific  phenomenon  of  mental  one-sidedness  which  is  so  integral 
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to  the  makeup  of  the  intellectual  non-hero.  The  opposition  between 
himself  and  Quarles  is  thus  emphasized: 

"The  lizards  died  of  having  too  much  body  and  too  little  head.  So  at 
least  the  scientists  are  never  tired  of  telling  us.  Physical  size  is  a 
handicap  after  a  certain  point.  But  what  about  mental  size?  These 
fools  seem  to  forget  that  they're  just  as  top  heavy  and  clumsy  and  dis- 
proportioned  as  any  diplodocus.  Sacrificing  physical  life  and  affective 
life  to  mental  life.  What  do  they  imagine's  going  to  happen? 

Man  can't  live  without  a  heart.  Not  to  mention  bowels  and  skin  and 
bones  and  flesh.  They're  just  marching  towards  extinction.  And  a  damned 
good  thing  too.  Only  the  trouble  is  that  they're  marching  the  rest  of 
the  world  along  with  them.  Blast  their  eyes!  I  must  say,  I  resent 
being  condemned  to  extinction  because  these  imbeciles  of  scientists 
and  moralists  and  spiritualists  and  technicians  and  literary  and 
political  uplifters  and  all  the  rest  of  them  haven't  the  sense  to  see 
that  man  must  live  as  a  man,  not  as  a  monster  of  conscious  braininess 

and  soul  fulness ."28 

To  return  to  Quarles,  much  of  the  substance  of  what  remains  to 
be  said  about  his  disillusionment  and  self-recognition,  about  his  admira¬ 
tion  for  Rampion  and  about  his  final  decision,  occurs,  in  the  novel,  in 
the  form  of  entries  in  his  notebook.  It  is  necessary  therefore  only  to 
summarize  and  comment  upon  the  most  pertinent  entries. 

"One  of  the  hardest  things  to  remember,"  reads  the  notebook,  "is 
that  a  man's  merit  in  one  sphere  is  no  guarantee  of  his  merit  in  another,' 
In  Quarles'  own  life  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  by  now  self-evident: 
his  intelligence  is  no  guarantee  of  the  merit  or  even  of  the  existence 
of  his  intuitive  and  emotional  faculties.  He  is  a  victim  of  his  own 
temperament  and  tendencies.  "For  it's  obvious  that  excessive  development 
of  the  purely  mental  functions  leads  to  atrophy  of  all  the  rest."^  And 
he  realizes  that  he  himself  finally  illustrates  the  truth  of  what  he  has 
earlier  told  Spandrell:  "Nothing  ever  happens  to  a  man  except  what's 
intrinsically  like  him,"^  because  ",  .  .  it's  the  individual,  with  his 
history  and  character,  who  distorts  the  events  into  his  own  likeness, "^2 
In  Quarles'  own  case,  the  likeness  is  lame,  one-sided. 
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He  admires  Rampion's  life  because  it  is  not  one-sided,  and  he 
concludes  that  this  is  so  because  Rampion  lives  more  realistically  than 
he  does.  Instead  of  distorting  facts  into  his  own  likeness,  "he  takes 
into  account  all  the  facts  (whereas  other  people  hide  from  them,  or  try 
to  pretend  that  the  ones  they  find  unpleasant  don't  or  shouldn't  exist), 
and  then  proceeds  to  make  his  way  of  living  fit  the  facts,  and  doesn't 
try  to  compel  the  facts  to  fit  in  with  a  preconceived  idea  of  the  right 
way  of  living. "33  ,  ,  ,  'The  chief  difference  between  us,  alas,  is  that 
his  opinions  are  lived  and  mine,  in  the  main,  only  thought. "34 

To  deal  further  with  the  differences  between  them,  Quarles  sees 
himself  as  an  intellectual  and  Rampion  as  a  very  rare  and  happy  combina¬ 
tion  of  intellectual  and  non-intellectual,  able  to  enjoy  the  best  of  both 
sides.  Speaking  first  for  himself,  he  says  that:  "The  course  of  every 
intellectual,  if  he  pursues  his  journey  long  and  unflinchingly  enough, 
ends  in  the  obvious,  from  which  the  non-intel lectuals  have  never  stirred." 
And  that  is  the  point  at  which  he  now  finds  himself:  'ending  in  the 
obvious'  with  the  realization  that  the  heart  is  as  important  as  the 
head.  He  is,  however,  careful  to  say  that:  "Many  intellectuals,  of 
course,  don't  get  far  enough  to  reach  the  obvious  again.  They  remain 
stuck  in  a  pathetic  belief  in  rationalism  and  the  absolute  supremacy  of 
mental  values  and  the  entirely  conscious  will. "36  He  also  stipulates  that 
by  'non-intellectual'  he  does  not  mean  the  man  in  the  street: 

"And  one  must  hasten  to  make  it  clear  that  these  non-intellectuals  aren't 
the  modern  canaille  who  read  the  picture  papers  and  listen  in  and  jazz 
and  are  preoccupied  with  making  money  and  having  the  awful  modern  'good 
time.'  No,  no;  one  isn't  paying  a  compliment  to  the  hard-headed  business 
man  or  the  low-brow.  For,  in  spite  of  their  stupidity  and  tastelessness 
and  vulgarity  and  infantility  (or  rather  because  of  all  these  defects), 
they  aren't  the  non-intellectuals  I'm  talking  about.  They  take  the  main 
intel  lectualist  axiom  for  granted— -that  there's  an  intrinsic  superiority 
in  mental,  conscious,  voluntary  life  over  physical,  intuitive,  instinctive 
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emotional  life.  The  whole  of  modern  civilization  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
the  specialized  function  which  gives  a  man  his  place  in  society  is  more 
important  than  the  whole  man,  or  rather  is  the  whole  man,  all  the  rest 
being  irrelevant  or  even  (since  the  physTcal ,  intuitive,  instinctive,  and 
emotional  part  of  man  doesn't  contribute  appreciably  to  making  money  or 
getting  on  in  an  industrialized  world)  positively  harmful  and  detestable. 

The  low-brow  of  our  modern  industrialized  society  has  all  the  defects  of 
the  intellectual  and  none  of  his  redeeming  qualities ."37 

That  Quarles,  as  an  intellectual,  has  returned  to  the  obvious  is 
not  wholly  satisfactory.  He  has  really  only  returned  to  an  understanding 
of  the  value  of  the  obvious.  He  is  faced  by  the  great  barrier  which  lies 
between  understanding  the  value  of  the  whole  man  and  actually  living  that 
way : 

"The  obvious  that  the  intellectual  gets  back  to,  if  he  goes  far  enough, 
isn't  of  course  the  same  as  the  obvious  of  the  non-intellectuals.  For 
their  obvious  is  life  itself  and  his  recovered  obvious  is  only  the  idea 
of  that  life.  Not  many  can  put  flesh  and  blood  on  the  idea  and  turn  it 
into  reality.  The  intellectuals  who,  like  Rampion,  don't  have  to  return 
to  the  obvious,  but  have  always  believed  in  it  and  lived  it,  while  at 
the  same  time  leading  the  life  of  the  spirit,  are  rarer  still. 

Being  with  Rampion  rather  depresses  me;  for  he  makes  me  see  what  a 
great  gulf  separates  the  knowledge  of  the  obvious  from  the  actual  living 
of  it. "38 

Quarles  does  not  envy  the  lot  of  the  non-intellectuals.  He  is  too 
much  at  home  and  at  ease  in  the  realm  of  the  intellect  to  want  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  the  life  of  the  senses.  But  he  does  admire  Rampion's 
rare  ability  to  combine  both  worlds.  It  is  in  comparing  his  own  position 
to  Rampion's  that  he  comes  to  realize  that  his  own  habitual,  non-heroic 
retreat  from  the  world  of  feelings  into  the  world  of  ideas  is  just  an 
easy  way  out.  "It's  the  substitution  of  simple  intellectual  schemata  for 
the  complexities  of  reality;  of  still  and  formal  death  for  the  bewildering 
movements  of  life. "39 

In  his  notebook  he  develops  at  some  length  the  idea  that  the  life 
of  the  intellect  may  finally  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  distraction, 
strangely  akin  to  alcohol  or  drugs.  But  even  though  he  can  bring  himself, 
in  the  interests  of  truth,  to  condemn  his  habitude,  he  is  still  faced  by 
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the  pap  between  theory  and  practice.  He  finds  that  the  non-heroic  way 
of  life  is  easy  to  understand,  but  difficult  to  chanpe.  He  ends  the 
notebook  entry  on  a  note  of  deep-seated  doubt  which  seems  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that  he  is  essentially  unchanged.  He  is  still  congenitally 
the  non-hero. 

"But  in  the  last  year  or  so  I  have  begun  to  see  that  this  famous 
Search  for  Truth  is  just  an  amusement,  a  distraction  like  any  other, 
a  rather  refined  and  elaborate  substitute  for  genuine  living;  and  that 
Truth -Searchers  become  just  as  silly,  infantile,  and  corrupt  in  their 
way  as  the  boozers,  the  pure  aesthetes,  the  business  men,  the  Good- 
Timers  in  theirs.  I  also  perceived  that  the  pursuit  of  Truth  is  just 
a  polite  name  for  the  intellectual's  favourite  pastime  of  substituting 
simple  and  therefore  false  abstractions  for  the  living  complexities 
of  reality.  But  seeking  Truth  is  much  easier  than  learning  the  art 
of  integral  living  (in  which,  of  course,  Truth-Seeking  will  take  its 
due  and  proportionate  place  along  with  the  other  amusements,  like 
skittles  and  mountain-climbing).  Which  explains,  though  it  doesn't 
justify,  my  continued  and  excessive  indulgence  in  the  vices  of 
informative  reading  and  abstract  generalization.  Shall  I  ever  have 
the  strength  of  mind  to  break  myself  of  these  indolent  habits  of 
intel lectual ism  and  devote  my  energies  to  the  more  serious  and  difficult 
task  of  living  integrally?  And  even  if  I  did  try  to  break  these  habits, 
shouldn't  I  find  that  heredity  was  at  the  bottom  of  them  and  that  I  was 
congenitally  incapable  of  living  wholly  and  harmonious ly?"^0 

Some  time  later,  in  another  notebook  entry,  he  is  still  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  same  doubts.  And  the  doubts  are  somehow  strengthened 
with  time.  All  the  while  recognizing  the  advisability  in  theory  of 
changing  his  way  of  life,  he  now  also  recognizes  the  virtual  impossibility 
of  ever  actually  doing  so.  He  must  live  his  own  life  despite  its  short¬ 
comings  . 

"Having  made  a  habit  of  dividing  and  conquering  in  the  name  of  the 
intellect,  it's  hard  to  stop.  And  perhaps  it  isn't  entirely  a  matter 
of  second  nature;  perhaps  first  nature  comes  in  too.  It's  easy  to 
believe  one  ought  to  change  one's  mode  of  living.  The  difficulty  is  to 
act  on  the  belief. "41 

What  really  constitues  his  decision  or  choice  of  remaining  the 
non-hero  is  the  fact  that  he  now  suddenly  turns,  in  typical  non-heroic 
fashion,  from  the  practical  side  of  his  problem  to  the  intellectual 
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business  of  creating  a  fictional  character  in  his  own  image! 

"Meanwhile,  it  might  be  rather  interesting  to  concoct  a  character  on 
these  lines.  A  man  who  has  always  taken  pains  to  encourage  his  own 
intel lectualist  tendencies  at  the  expense  of  all  others.  He  avoids 
personal  relationships  as  much  as  he  can,  he  observes  without 
participating,  doesn't  like  to  give  himself  away,  is  always  a 
spectator  rather  than  an  actor.  Again,  he  has  always  been  careful 
not  to  distinguish  one  day,  one  place  from  another;  not  to  review  the 
past  and  anticipate  the  future  at  the  New  Year,  not  to  celebrate 
Christmas  or  birthdays,  not  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  childhood, 
not  to  make  pilgrimages  to  the  birthplaces  of  great  men,  battlefields, 
ruins  and  the  like.  By  this  suppression  of  emotional  relationships 
and  natural  piety  he  seems  to  himself  to  be  achieving  freedom — freedom 
from  sentimentality,  from  the  irrational,  from  passion,  from  impulse 
and  emotionalism.  But  in  reality,  as  he  gradually  discovers,  he  has 
only  narrowed  and  desiccated  his  life;  and  what's  more,  has  cramped 
his  intellect  by  the  very  process  he  thought  would  emancipate  it. 

His  reason's  free,  but  only  to  deal  with  a  small  fraction  of  experience. 
He  realizes  his  psychological  defects,  and  desires,  in  theory,  to 
change.  But  it's  difficult  to  break  life-long  habits;  and  perhaps 
the  habits  are  only  the  expression  of  an  inborn  indifference  and 
coldness,  which  it  mipht  be  almost  impossible  to  overcome.  And  for 
him  at  any  rate,  the  merely  intellectual  life  is  easier;  it's  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  because  it's  the  line  that  avoids  other 
human  beings.  Among  them  his  wife. "42 

The  later  episodes  of  the  novel — the  death  of  the  child  and 

the  affair  between  Elinor  and  Webley — indicate  that  Quarles  ends  in  a 

tragic  atmostphere.  The  reader's  final  impression  is  of  an  inadequate 

man  heading  for  catastrophe. 

within  the  framework  of  this  novel  the  influence  of 

Lawrence  on  the  non-hero  has  been  rejected,  although  it  will  re-occur 

in  Eyeless  in  Gaza.  Having  to  a  large  extent  put  aside  the  possibility 

of  self-improvement  and  having  turned  rather  to  the  purely  theoretical 

side  of  his  problem,  Quarles  manages  to  appear  sufficiently  unconcerned 

to  be  able  to  come  now  to  the  defense  of  his  own  position.  Toward  the 

end  of  the  book  he  stands  up  to  Rampion's  invective  and  offers,  on  one 

occasion,  a  mildly  hedonistic  defense  of  the  mental  life: 

"Making  generalizations  and  pursuing  knowledge  are  amusements.  Among 
the  most  entertaining,  to  my  mind. "43 
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Noteworthy  as  it  is,  however,  that  Rampion  is  allowed  by  Huxley  to  win 
the  argument  in  which  the  foregoing  defense  by  Quarles  occurs,  it  is 
nonetheless  more  important  here  to  observe  that  the  non-hero  remains 
fundamentally  unchanged  at  the  end  of  the  novel. 

Finally,  what  the  reader  is  left  with  is  not  only  the  concept 
of  Quarles  as  non-hero  but  also  the  concept  of  Quarles  as  non-heroic 
novelist.  The  double  concept  is  an  interesting  one,  for  that  is 
essentially  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  Huxley  himself — the  ' uncongenital 1 
novelist.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  in  another  notebook 
entry  there  occur  three  short  passages  which  attribute  to  Quarles,  as 
a  novelist,  some  of  the  basic  fictional  gambits  used  by  Huxley; 
passages  which  confirm  the  identification  between  Quarles  and  his 
creator,  and  which  characterize  the  very  novels  and  characters  which 
are  the  subject  of  this  study: 

"Put  a  novelist  into  the  novel.  He  justifies  aesthetic  generalizations, 
which  may  be  interesting — at  least  to  me.  He  also  justifies  experiment. 
Specimens  of  his  work  may  illustrate  other  possible  or  impossible  ways 
of  telling  a  story.  And  if  you  have  him  telling  parts  of  the  same 
story  as  you  are,  you  can  make  a  variation  on  the  theme.  ,  .  . 

Novel  of  ideas.  The  character  of  each  personage  must  be  implied,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  the  ideas  of  which  he  is  the  mouthpiece.  In  so  far 
as  theories  are  rationalizations  of  sentiments,  instincts,  dispositions 
of  soul,  this  is  feasible.  The  chief  defect  of  the  novel  of  ideas  is 
that  you  must  write  about  people  who  have  ideas  to  express — which  excludes 
all  but  about  .01  per  cent  of  the  human  race.  Hence  the  real,  the 
congenital  novelists  don't  write  such  books.  But  then  I  never  pretended 
to  be  a  congenital  novelist.  .  .  . 

The  great  defect  of  the  novel  of  ideas  is  that  it's  a  made-up 
affair.  Necessarily;  for  people  who  can  reel  off  neatly  formulated 
notions  aren't  quite  real;  they're  slightly  monstrous.  Living  with 
monsters  becomes  rather  tiresome  in  the  long  run."^ 

It  remains  to  deal  briefly  with  Spandrell  and  Walter  Bidlake. 

It  has  already  been  said  of  Bidlake  that  he  is  simply  a  re-occurrence 
of  a  more  youthful  version  of  the  non-hero.  Huxley  refers  specifically 
to  "his  rather  weak  and  still  adolescent  nature. 


Bidlake  tends  to  over-value  the  mental  life  and  has  more  familiar- 
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ity  with  ideas  than  with  experience .  Like  Denis  Stone,  he  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  discrepancy  he  has  discovered  between  his  idealistic 
and  theoretical  expectations  of  life  and  love,  and  the  corresponding 
reality.  Specifically,  having  contracted  to  live  with  Marjorie 
Carling  almost  solely  on  the  basis  of  his  naive  conviction  that  "love 
can  transform  physical  desire  into  spiritual  desire;  it  has  the  magic 
power  to  turn  the  body  into  pure  soul  .  .  .  ,"46  he  later  finds  the 
experience  of  actually  living  with  the  woman  disappointing  and 
exasperating. 

He  is  equally  withdrawn  from  the  other  aspects  of  life.  He 
retreats  from  contact  with  the  people  around  him,  and  he  is  squeamish 
about  asking  his  employer  for  money.  He  prefers,  if  possible,  to 
conduct  all  matters  of  business  or  love  by  mail.  "On  paper  Walter  was 
all  he  failed  to  be  in  life."'*'7  To  catalogue  the  non-heroic  traits 
of  Bidlake  any  further  would  be  merely  to  present  a  repetition  of 
what  has  already  been  said  of  Denis  Stone  and  of  Theodore  Gumbril . 

Maurice  Spandrell,  as  a  variation  of  the  usual  form  of  the 
intellectual  non-hero,  is  basically  very  similar  to  Francis  Cheljfer, 

It  is  fundamental  to  the  situation  of  the  non-hero  in  general  that  he 
is  at  some  point  during  his  youth  deeply  disappointed  to  discover  that 
day-to-day  life  cannot  possibly  come  up  to  his  intellectually  pre¬ 
conceived  ideals.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Chelifer  refused  to 
accept  the  mental  life  or  the  life  of  the  spirit  as  the  usual  non-heroic 
consolation  for  his  disappointment,  but  instead  plunged  himself  with  an 
almost  perverse  devotion  into  what  he  deemed  the  bosom  of  reality. 

In  these  respects,  Spandrell  is  exactly  the  same  as  Chelifer,  He  is 
disappointed  in  life;  so  he  pushes  his  ideals  of  life  and  love  and 
goodness,  along  with  his  belief  in  God,  far  into  the  background 
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(Although  he  never,  for  a  moment,  really  loses  them),  and  he  proceeds 
not  only  to  embrace  the  sordidness  of  what  he  mistakenly  sees  as  "real 
life'  but  also,  and  in  this  respect  he  far  outdistances  Chelifer, 
thoroughly  devotes  himself  to  evil  and  wrongdoing,  finally  to  the 
extent  of  murder.  He  says  of  himself:  "some  people  can  only  realize 
goodness  by  offending  against  it."^ 

Insofar  as  he  is  devoted  to  the  lower  aspects  of  reality, 
and  because  he  mistakenly  interprets  Rampion's  advocacy  of  blood  and 
bones  to  mean  that  he  is  the  champion  of  the  same  sort  of  reality, 
Spandrell  admires  Rampion  in  much  the  same  way  as  Bidlake  looks  up  to 
Quarles,  and  he  frequently  seeks  to  engage  him  in  conversation. 

But  Rampion  sees  him  for  what  he  is.  He  perceives  that 
Spandrell,  unable  by  the  very  nature  of  his  humanity  to  be  totally 
good,  has  decided  to  be  totally  evil,  although  constantly  hoping  for 
the  eventual  realization  or  proof  of  absolute  good.  Correctly  assuming 
that  Spandrell  is  really  just  a  non-hero  gone  wrong,  Rampion  endeavours 
to  set  him  straight: 

"Nobody's  asking  you  to  be  anything  but  a  man.  A  man,  mind  you.  Not 
an  angel  or  a  devil.  A  man's  a  creature  on  a  tightrope,  walking 
delicately,  equilibrated,  with  mind  and  consciousness  and  spirit  at 
one  end  of  his  balancing  pole  and  body  and  instinct  and  all  that's 
unconscious  and  earthy  and  mysterious  at  the  other.  Balanced.  Which 
is  damnably  difficult.  And  the  only  absolute  he  can  ever  really  know  is 
the  absolute  of  perfect  balance.  The  absoluteness  of  perfect  relativity. 
Which  is  a  paradox  and  nonsense  intellectually.  But  so  is  all  real, 
genuine,  living  truth — just  nonsense  according  to  logic.  And  logic  is 
just  nonsense  in  the  light  of  living  truth. — You  can  choose  which  you 
like,  logic  or  life.  It's  a  matter  of  taste.  Some  people  prefer 
being  dead." 

Spandrel l's  program  of  offending  against  goodness  reaches  its 
high  point  in  the  murder  without  motive  of  Everard  Webley.  At  the  end 
of  the  novel,  having  first  pursued  his  course  of  wrongdoing  to  its 
murderous  conclusion,  Spandrell  discovers  Beethoven's  Heilige  Dankgesang 
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and,  exultantly  believing  that  he  has  found  therein  the  looked-for 
proof  of  God's  existence  and  of  absolute  good,  he  rushes  off  to  find 
Rampion  and  asks  him  to  listen  to  the  music  he  now  believes  in, 

"because  I  believe  in  you  and,  if  you  confirm,  I  shall  believe  in 
myself. But  the  confirmation  is  not  forthcoming.  Rampion  recog¬ 
nizes  the  excellence  of  the  music  but  emphatically  denies  its 
validity  or  practicability  on  the  human  level  of  existence: 

"Marvellous.  But  the  only  thing  it  proves,  so  far  as  I  can  hear,  is 
that  sick  men  are  apt  to  be  very  weak.  It's  the  art  of  a  man  who's 
lost  his  body  ....  It  is_  heaven,  it  is  the  life  of  the  soul.  It's 
the  most  perfect  spiritual  abstraction  Trom  reality  I've  ever  known. 

But  why  should  he  have  wanted  to  make  that  abstraction?  Why  couldn't 
he  be  content  to  be  a  man  and  not  an  abstract  soul?"^^ 

Rampion's  final  opinion  of  the  music  is  that  it  is  too  good, 
and  his  final  judgement  of  Spandrel  1  is  that:  "He  refuses  to  be  a 
man.  Not  a  man — either  a  demon  or  a  dead  angel ."^2  Their  conversation 
is  interrupted  and  the  novel  ends  as  Spandrell  is  suddenly  shot  in 
revenge  for  the  murder  he  has  committed. 

It  is  necessary  further  to  emphasize  the  music  episode  with 
which  the  novel  ends,  for  it  has  significance  beyond  the  conclusions 
of  the  characters  Rampion  and  Spandrell:  it  is  more  important  to 
consider  what  Huxley  himself  thinks,  Huxley  describes  the  music  with 
such  enthusiasm  and  conviction  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  real 
meaning  for  him,  and  this  contention  is  confirmed  by  later  developments. 
The  mystical  conclusion  of  Point  Counter  Point  anticipates  and  paves  the 
way  for  the  kind  of  mystical  spirituality  in  which  Eyeless  in  Gaza, 
through  Beavis,  is  to  come  to  rest.  This  particular  kind  of  spirituality 
is  rejected  by  Lawrence/Rampion  as  being  too  disembodied,  too  consciously 
intellectual.  Lawrence's  mysticism  is  of  the  blood,  and  mystical 
communion  can  only  occur  for  him  when  the  intellect  and  the  consciousness 
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have  been  switched  off.  Hence  the  reversion  to  primitive  tribalism,  to 
blood-worshipping  communities  who  have  not  attained  to  conscious 
intellectualism.  The  conscious  intellect  is  for  Lawrence  (and  for 
Rampion)  the  great  enemy,  the  source  of  corruption.  Thus,  Rampion's  main 
objection  is  to  the  'disembodied'  quality  of  the  music,  but  that  objection 
is  in  fact  countered  by  Huxley  in  the  final  phase  of  his  description  of 
the  music  in  which  "the  miraculous  paradox  of  external  life  and  eternal 
repose  was  musically  realized. 

To  return  momentarily  to  Quarles,  there  have  in  Point  Counter 
Point  been  two  significant  developments  in  the  non-heroic  figure:  he 
has  finally  seen  himself  for  what  he  is  and,  despite  misgivings  to  the 
contrary,  has  ended  by  remaining  so;  and,  secondly,  older  and  more  mature 
than  Stone,  Gumbril  and  Calamy  before  him,  Quarles  stands  as  the  finished 
product — a  definitive  portrait  of  the  fully  developed  non-hero. 

It  remains,  in  Huxley's  later  novels,  to  examine  the  ways  in 
which  the  non-heroic  leading  characters  reflect  his  final  estimate  of 
D.H.  Lawrence,  his  subsequent  devotion  to  mysticism  as  another  possible 
solution  to  his  problems,  and  his  growing  preoccupation  with  the  social 
conscience  and  pacifism.  The  next  novel  to  be  dealt  with  is  Eyeless  in 
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EYELESS  IN  GAZA 

Eyeless  in  Gaza  may  be  regarded  as  the  record  of  Huxley's 
transition  from  Philip  Quarles  to  Anthony  Beavis  via  the  acceptance 
of  mysticism,  and  in  this  regard  Beavis's  mystical  vision  at  the  end 
of  the  novel  is  of  paramount  importance.  The  fact  that,  at  the  end  of 
Point  Counter  Point,  Huxley  himself  does  not  reject  the  spiritual 
heaven  suggested  by  the  music  when  Rampion  does  reject  it,*  is 
indicative  not  only  of  a  parting  of  the  ways  between  Aldous  Huxley  and 
D.H.  Lawrence  but  also  that  the  acceptance  of  mysticism  which  is 
recorded  in  Eyeless  in  Gaza  has  been  prepared  for  earlier  and  that 
the  transition  between  the  two  novels  is  therefore  a  smooth  one  in 
spite  of  the  time  lapse  separating  them. 

It  is  not  perhaps  out  of  place  here  to  refer  briefly  to  those 
of  Huxley's  works  which  were  published  during  the  time  lapse.  Almost 
exactly  midway  between  the  appearance  of  Point  Counter  Point  in  1928 
and  that  of  Eyeless  in  Gaza  in  1936  came  the  novel  Brave  New  World 
which  was  first  published  in  1932.  Although  probably  his  best  known 
work  and  certainly  his  most  popular,  Huxley's  Brave  New  World  is  of 
relatively  small  importance  to  this  study.  It  is  primarily  a  Utopian 
satire  and  it  stands  outside  the  mainstream  of  Huxley's  novels.  The 
satire  takes  precedence,  and  all  issues  pertaining  to  the  career  of 
the  non-hero  seem  temporarily  suspended.  Two  of  the  characters  are, 
however,  deemed  worthy  of  mention  here.  Bernard  Marx  does  in  fact  seem 
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to  manifest  some  of  the  traits  of  the  non-hero.  Insofar  as  he  fails  to 
adjust  to  the  life  in  the  Utopia  and  is  therefore  unhappy  in  both  love 
and  life,  is  highly  critical  of  his  environment  and  tends  to  withdraw 
from  it  into  himself,  he  may  validly  be  regarded  as  a  minor  occurrence 
of  the  non-heroic  figure;  but  within  the  framework  of  the  novel  he  is 
chiefly  important  as  a  man  who  has  been  improperly  conditioned  as  a 
citizen  of  the  Utopia. 

Huxley's  preoccupation  with  D.H.  Lawrence,  which  is  noticeable 
in  both  Point  Counter  Point  and  Eyeless  in  Gaza  and  which  therefore 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  obtrude  in  some  form  in  Brave  New  World 
as  well,  is  to  some  extent  evident  in  the  character  of  John  Savage. 
Savage  is  not,  however,  in  any  way  pertinent  to  the  question  of  the 
influence  of  Lawrence  upon  Huxley  or  the  non-hero:  he  is  simply  a 
characterization  of  vyhat  one  assumes  to  be  Huxley's  idea  of  Lawrence's 
idea  of  the  noble  savage,  and  in  this  connection  frequent  reference  is 
made  to  blood,  drums  and  darkness.  The  main  function  of  Savage  in  Brave 
New  World  is  to  facilitate  the  basic  contrast  between  the  Utopian  and 
the  primitive.  The  influence  upon  Huxley  of  Lawrence,  and  his  advocacy 
of  the  doctrines  of  Lawrence,  may  also  be  seen  in  Do  What  You  Will  which 
appeared  in  1929. 

Anthony  Beavis  is  the  first  of  Huxley's  non-heroic  leading 
characters  who  actually  changes  or  develops  during  the  course  of  the 
novel  .  And,  for  the  first  time  since  Limbo,  Huxley  presents  more  than 
just  a  brief  span  in  the  life  of  the  leading  character.  Eyeless  in  Gaza 
covers  thirty-three  years  of  Beavis ' s  life:  from  his  twelfth  year  to 
his  forty- fifth.  The  most  significant  fact  is  that  the  attempt  is  here 
finally  made  to  convert  the  non-hero  to  a  hero.  Although  the  non-hero 
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returns  in  disguise  in  later  novels,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  this  point 
Beavis  actually  does  overcome  the  non-hero  in  himself. 

Enough  of  his  early  life  is  presented  to  reveal  that  he  develops 
along  the  usual  non-heroic  lines  until  he  reaches  roughly  Quarles'  stage 
of  self-realization  and  self-doubt.  He  then  disposes  rather  easily, 
almost  summarily  (and  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Beavis  merely 
reflects  a  choice  already  made  by  Huxley) ,  of  the  possibilities  offered 
by  DJI.  Lawrence,  and  he  subsequently  turns  to  a  new  way  of  life,  the 
main  ingredient  of  which  is  a  sort  of  mystical  spirituality. 

With  further  regard  to  the  final  estimate  of  D.H.  Lawrence,  it 
is  perhaps  significant  that  in  this  novel  there  is  no  character  invested 
with  any  of  the  qualities  or  ideas  of  Lawrence  in  the  way  that  Rampion 
was.  But  that  there  is  fairly  frequent  mention  of  Lawrence's  name  and 
that  Beavis  deals  with  him  as  such  rather  than  in  the  form  of  another 
character  is  not  merely  indicative  of  a  different  mode  of  influence  but 
rather  constitutes  further  evidence  that  the  influence  of  Lawrence  upon 
Huxley  is  ending  if  not  over  and  has  been  supplanted  by  mysticism. 
Finally,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  briefly  at  pertinent  excerpts  from 
The  Olive  Tree  and  Beyond  the  Mexique  Bay  in  order  completely  to  illus¬ 
trate  Huxley's  summing  up  of  Lawrence. 

Other,  lesser  characters  in  Eyeless  in  Gaza  who  will  be  dealt 
with  briefly  are:  Millef,  who  is  finally  the  big  influence  in  Beavis 's 
life,  who  is  the  precursor  of  Propter  in  After  Many  a  Summer,  and  who 
must  be  regarded  as  the  fictional  presentation  or  reflection  of  the  ideal 
which  Huxley  is  now  aiming  at;  and  Staithes  and  Ledwidge  who  are,  once 
again,  simply  minor  characters  who  have  some  bearing  on  the  theme  of 
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The  examination  of  Anthony  Beavis  will  take  the  form  of  a  summary 
of  the  significant  events  of  his  life,  in  chronological  order  rather  than 
in  the  order  of  their  presentation  in  the  novel:  for  the  novel  itself 
features  a  unique  time  sequence  which  enables  Huxley  to  develop  the  various 
periods  of  Beavis 's  life  simultaneously. 

The  big  issues  in  the  life  of  Beavis  are  his  eventual  acceptance 
of  mysticism  and  his  preoccupation  with  the  social  conscience,  manifesting 
itself  mainly  in  the  form  of  Pacifism,  Huxley's  attention  is  directed 
mainly  toward  the  treatment  of  these  issues,  since  they  are  turning 
points  in  his  own  life  in  the  same  way  that  they  are  highly  significant 
in  the  career  of  the  fictional  non-hero.  It  follows  then,  since  his 
attention  is  mainly  elsewhere,  that  the  preliminary  portrait  of  the  non¬ 
hero  and  the  treatment  of  Lawrence  are  consequently  not  quite  so  detailed 
in  Eyeless  in  Gaza  as  they  were  in  Point  Counter  Point, 

But  it  is  nonetheless  important  that  the  only  reason  for  including 
the  presentation  of  his  early  life  is  to  make  it  clear  beyond  any  doubt 
that  Beavis  begins  as  a  non-hero,  that  it  is  in  fact  a  non-heroic  figure, 
brought  roughly  to  the  stage  of  Quarles,  who  makes  the  decisions  and 
undergoes  the  changes  which  are  of  paramount  importance  in  this  novel, 
and  that  the  identification  between  Beavis  and  Huxley  is  undeniable.  So, 
for  the  first  part  of  the  novel,  chronologically  speaking,  the  reader 
encounters  repeated  and  progressive  indications  of  the  non-heroic  status 
of  Beavis  interspersed  with  intimations  of  what  is  to  come  at  the  end  of 
the  novel,  evidence  that  the  seeds  of  later  developments  are  present  in 
his  non-heroic  youth. 

The  presentation  of  his  late  childhood  or  early  adolescence  (his 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  years)  deals  mainly  with  the  death  of  his  mother 
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and  his  subsequent  rejection  of  his  father,  both  of  which  bespeak  an 
early  lack  of  solidarity  and  his  consequent  feeling  of  vulnerability  in 
the  world,  which  in  turn  lead  toward  and  facilitate  the  non-hero's 
retreat  into  isolation,  intellect,  and  self.  The  fundamental  point  of 
the  identification  of  Huxley  with  Beavis  is  initially  made  very  early  and 
upon  the  basis  of  physical  appearance.  Young  Beavis  is  several  times 
described  as  having  "that  broad  and  candid  forehead,  those  almost 
tremulously  sensitive  lips,  that  slight,  unforceful  chin,"^  which  were 
precisely  Huxley’s  own  distinguishing  characteristics. 

It  is  also  made  clear  that,  even  as  a  child,  he  cultivates  the 

habit  of  retreating  within  himself,  behind  a  mask  of  indifference,  in 

order  to  cover  up  his  vulnerability  and  inability  to  face  reality.  The 

non-heroic  retreat  from  reality  into  the  congenial  realm  of  the  intellect 

is  for  some  time  regarded  by  Beavis,  as  the  account  jumps  from  his 

thirteenth  to  his  twenty-first  year,  as  being  quite  necessary  in  order 

to  preserve  his  freedom.  For  example,  his  feelings  about  the  prospect 

of  joining  the  Fabians  at  the  University  are  as  follows: 

Why  should  one  be  bullied  into  making  choices  when  one  didn't  want  to 
choose;  into  binding  oneself  to  a  set  of  principles  when  it  was  so 
essential  to  be  free;  into  committing  oneself  to  associate  with  other 
people  when  as  likely  as  not  one  would  want  to  be  alon^j  into  promising 
in  advance  to  be  at  given  places  at  given  times?-5 

At  this  point,  and  incidentally  to  the  process  of  investing 
Beavis  with  the  traits  of  the  non-hero,  the  seeds  of  mysticism  are  sown 
in  his  youth,  though  they  do  not  germinate  until  near  the  end  of  the  novel. 
In  conversation  with  his  friend  and  fellow  student  Brian  Foxe,  Beavis 
affirms  his  belief  in  the  fundamental  metaphysical  theory  of  mysticism: 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  at  truth  by  some  sort  of  direct  union  with  it, 
and  the  most  valuable  and  important  sort  of  truth  only  in  that  way. 
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However,  the  main  lines  of  their  conversation  serve  primarily  to 
emphasize  the  non-heroic  aspects  of  Beavis.  lie  reveals  that  he  really 
isn’t  very  interested  in  doing  or  experiencing  and  has  no  desire  to 
achieve  anything,  lie  simply  wants  to  know.  And  he  accepts  books  and 
the  over-emphasis  on  the  intellect  as  the  conditions  of  knowledge.  He 
even  prefers  known  truth  to  experienced  truth,  Ilis  main  objection  to 
experience  is  that  it  is  not  worth  the  price;  "'That's  the  trouble  of 
all  single-minded  activity;  it  costs  you  your  liberty.  You  find  your¬ 
self  driven  into  a  comer.  You're  a  prisoner,  '"4  He  realizes  that  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  can  also  be  a  prison  but  states  that  he  will  always 
be  readv  to  stay  in  that  prison.  It  is  typical  of  the  non-hero  that  he 
should  find  the  limiting  conditions  of  books  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake  so  congenial.  His  avoidance  of  all  activity  and  exper¬ 
ience  in  favour  of  his  total  acceptance  of  things  intellectual  are  the 
symptoms  of  the  familiar  non-heroic  inability  to  function  normally  in 
the  everyday  world.  He  rationalizes  his  emotional  ineptitude  and  his 
intellectual  one-sidedness  by  regarding  all  commitments  as  threats  to 
his  intellectual  freedom  which,  paradoxically  enough,  itself  constitutes 
a  sort  of  prison. 

The  effect  of  Beavis 's  withdrawal  from  life  is  heightened  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  going  to  dine  with  a  group  of  undergraduate  acquain¬ 
tances  who  are  socially  and  financially  out  of  his  class  and  in  whom  he 
has  no  real  interest,  lie  is  described  as  intelligent  but  alien  and 
unattached ; 

Ilis  divine  fish-soul  hung  there,  poised  in  its  alien  element,  gazing, 
gazing  through  huge  eyes  that  perceived  everything,  understood  every¬ 
thing,  but  having  no  part  in  what  it  saw,  Fven  his  own  hands  lying 
there  on  the  table  in  front  of  him  had  ceased,  in  any  real  sense,  to  be 
h  i  s  ,  ^ 
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In  any  situation  involving  other  people,  Beavis  has  developed 
the  Quarlesian  habit  of  using  cynicism  and  indifference  as  an  alibi  and 
simply  pretending  not  to  be  there  at  all.  Up  until  very  close  to  the  end 
of  the  novel  when  he  decides  to  change  his  way  of  life,  one  of  his  most 
salient  characteristics  remains  his  refusal  to  become  involved  with 
people,  especially  those  people  he  theoretically  most  likes  and  respects. 

The  non-hero's  inability  to  feel  at  ease  among  women  or  to 
conduct  a  successful  love-affair  also  becomes  significant  in  the  life 
of  Beavis o  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  becomes  Mary  Amberley's  lover, 
more  as  a  result  of  her  seduction  of  him  than  of  any  facility  of  his  own. 
But  the  mere  fact  of  being  her  lover,  even  over  an  extended  period  of 
time,  does  little  to  lessen  his  inherent  diffidence  or  to  make  him  feel 
at  ease  in  that  sort  of  a  situation:  "In  spite  of  the  two  years  he  had 
spent  as  Mary's  lover,  he  still  suffered  from  shyness,  still  lacked 
self-confidence  in  the  presence  of  women 

The  fact  that  he  is  unsure  of  his  ground,  coupled  with  his 
desire  to  please  and  entertain  Mary  Amberley,  leads  him  to  make  jokes 
at  his  friend  Brian  Foxe's  expense  for  her  amusement  and  finally  to 
attempt,  on  a  bet  with  her,  the  seduction  of  Joan  the  girl 

Foxe  loves.  The  chain  of  events  thus  begun  leads  eventually  to  the 
suicide  of  Brian  Foxe.  That  Beavis  is  largely  to  blame  for  his  friend's 
death,  even  though  no  one  else  ever  learns  of  the  betrayal,  is  evidenced 
not  only  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  instigator  of  the  chain  of  events 
leading  to  it,  but  also  by  his  final  unwillingness  to  lessen  Foxe's 
pain  by  explaining  the  whole  matter  to  him.  The  non-hero's  aversion 
to  discussions  involving  personal  relations  reaches  proportions,  in 
Beavis  and  upon  this  occasion,  of  gross  irresponsibility.  Given  the 
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opportunity  to  make  a  full  confession  to  Foxe,  Beavis  remains  silent. 

When  Foxe  learns  from  Joan  (Tteriq3^ow-)  hers  el  f  of  the  double 
betrayal,  he  kills  himself.  The  whole  incident  is  traceable  to  the 
qualities  of  the  non-hero  in  Beavis.  His  lack  of  self-confidence  and 
lack  of  success  as  a  lover  lead  him  foolishly  to  make  the  bet  with  Mary 
Amberley  in  an  effort  to  justify  himself  in  her  eyes  by  a  show  of 
bravado,  and  his  refusal  to  involve  himself  prevents  him  from  supplying 
Foxe  with  an  explanation  which  might  have  averted  the  suicide. 

The  next  twelve  years  in  the  life  of  Beavis  are  not  dealt  with. 
By  the  time  he  is  thirty-five  he  is  involved  in  writing  a  treatise  on 
sociology — still  living  the  life  of  the  intellect  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  else.  The  treatise  itself,  which  deals  with  the  individual  and  his 
conceptions  of  personality,  is  of  little  importance  here  except  insofar 
as  it  becomes  apparent  that  in  writing  it  Beavis  is  trying  to  understand 
his  own  personality,  or  lack  of  it,  in  much  the  same  way  as  Quarles 
tried  to  come  to  terms  with  his  identity.  For  if  personality  is  the 
product  of  experience  and  feeling  rather  than  of  knowing,  then  Beavis 
has  no  personality:  "He  had  written  of  the  world  in  general  as  though 
the  world  in  general  were  like  himself — from  the  desire,  of  course,  that 
it  should  be. 

As  he  later  admits  to  Mark  Staithes,  the  sociological  study  of 
common  humanity  is  for  him  a  fascinating  game;  but  it  is  a  game  which 
remains  interesting  only  so  long  as  he  is  permitted  to  watch  rather  than 
play. 

His  non-heroic  unwillingness  to  participate  in  the  game  is  borne 
out  in  his  daily  life.  During  the  next  period  of  his  life  (he  is  now 
forty-two  years  old),  his  love-affair  is  with  Helen  Ledwidge,  formerly 
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Helen  Amberley,  the  daughter  of  hik  first  mistress;  and  he  conducts 
himself  with  Helen  in  the  same  way  that  Quarles  conducted  himself  with 
Elinor.  He  not  only  refuses  to  allow  her  access  to  his  innermost  self, 
but  also  avoids  becoming  involved  in,  or  even  aware  of,  the  intricacies 
of  her  being: 

Enquiry  and  exploration  would  land  him  in  heaven  knew  what  quagmire  of 
emotion,  what  sense  of  responsibility.  And  he  had  no  time,  no  energy 
for  emotions  and  responsibilities.  His  work  came  first.  Suppressing 
his  curiosity,  he  went  on  stubbornly  playing  the  part  he  had  long  since 
assigned  himself — the  part  of  the  detached  philosopher,  of  the  pre¬ 
occupied  man  of  science  who  doesn't  see  the  things  that  to  everyone 
else  are  obvious.** 

In  spite  of  his  continuing  status  as  a  non-hero  in  the  practices 
of  his  everyday  life,  things  are  beginning  to  happen  within  Beavis  which 
must  eventually  lead  to  some  sort  of  significant  action  on  his  part.  His 
study  of  sociology,  however  abstracted  from  life,  inevitably  leaves  him 
sitting  in  judgement  on  himself;  his  memory,  functioning,  as  it  were, 
without  his  approval,  will  not  leave  him  in  peace,  and  belies  his 
conscious  effort  to  disregard  the  past.  For  example,  the  smoky  smell  he 
detects  on  Helen  Amberley' s  sunburnt  skin  recalls  the  smell  given  off 
by  some  flints  which,  on  a  distant  occasion  in  a  chalk-pit,  he  and  Brian 
Foxe  had  struck  together  to  make  sparks.  The  chalk-pit  in  turn  reminds 
him  of  that  other  chalk-pit  in  which  Brian's  dead  body  had  been  found. 

For  some  time,  however,  he  refuses  to  allow  himself  to  come  to  a  reckon¬ 
ing.  He  clings  steadfastly  to  his  non-heroic  ways,  to  his  freedom- in¬ 
bondage  .  In  vain,  Helen  attempts  to  over-ride  his  intellectual  confusion 
of  the  real  human  issues:  '"The  issue's  me,  you,  real  life,  happiness. 
And  you  go  chattering  away  about  things  in  the  air.  Like  a  fool!  '"10 

The  incident  which  initially  jolts  Beavis  loose  from  his  habitual 
policy  of  non- involvement  and  intellectual  isolation  from  life,  and  which 
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precipitates  the  process  of  change  which  is  to  take  place  in  him,  is  that 
of  the  falling  terrier.  The  shock  of  being  suddenly  splattered  with  the 
blood  of  a  dog  fallen  from  an  airplane  while  he  and  Helen  are  sunbathing 
on  a  rooftop  overlooking  the  Mediterranean,  together  with  the  prospect  of 
the  effect  which  the  incident  has  on  Helen,  causes  an  almost  miraculous 
and  instantaneous  change  in  him.  His  reaction  is  emotional  rather  than 
intellectual  ,  and  his  feelings  for  Helen  are  transformed  into  love.  But 
he  is  too  late.  She  leaves  him. 

For  a  moment  Anthony  stood  quite  still,  looking  at  her  crouched  there, 
in  the  hopeless  abjection  of  her  blood-stained  nakedness,  listening  to 
the  painful  sound  of  her  weeping.  Pity  stirred  within  him,  and  then  an 
almost  violent  movement  of  love  for  this  hurt  and  suffering  woman,  this 
person ,  yes,  this  person  whom  he  had  ignored,  deliberately,  as  though 
she  had  no  existence  except  in  the  context  of  pleasure.  Now,  as  she  knelt 
there  sobbing,  all  the  tenderness  he  had  ever  felt  for  her  body,  all  the 
affection  implicit  in  their  sensualities  and  never  expressed,  seemed 
suddenly  to  discharge  themselves,  in  a  kind  of  lightning  flash  of 
accumulated  feeling,  upon  this  person,  this  embodied  spirit,  weeping  in 
solitude  behind  concealing  hands. 

,  .  .  He  remembered  the  time  when  she  had  wanted  to  be  allowed  to  love, 
and  how  he  had  evaded  her,  had  refused  to  take  more  of  the  person  that 
she  was,  or  to  give  more  of  himself,  than  the  occasional  and  discontinuous 
amorousness  of  their  bodies.  She  had  ended  by  accepting  his  terms. H 

Beavis  is  miserable  after  Helen's  departure  and  endeavours  to 
forget  himself  in  his  work,  "There  was  nothing,  he  assured  himself,  like 
work — nothing,  to  make  oneself  forget  a  particular  and  personal  feeling, 
so  effective  as  a  good  generalization."^  But  he  finds  that  the  usual 
non-heroic  escape  routes  are  no  longer  available  and  that  he  cannot  ignore 
what  has  happened.  He  writes  a  letter  to  Helen,  declaring  his  love  for 
her  and  deploring  his  past  behaviour,  a  letter  which  constitutes  for  the 
reader  a  significant  indication  of  Beavis 's  self-realization,  but  which 
is  ignored  by  Helen: 

'It's  probably  too  late,  probably  useless;  but  I  feel  I  must  try  to  tell 
you  in  this  letter  some  of  the  things  I  meant  to  say  to  you,  yesterday 
evening,  in  words.  In  one  way  it's  easier — for  I'm  inept  when  it  comes 
to  establishing  a  purely  personal  contact  with  another  human  being.  But 
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in  another  way,  it's  much  more  difficult;  for  these  written  words  will 
just  be  words  and  no  more,  will  come  to  you,  floating  in  a  void,  un¬ 
supported,  without  the  life  of  my  physical  presence.  Well,  what  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  was  this:  that  suddenly  (it  was  like  a  conversion, 
like  an  inspiration)  while  you  were  kneeling  there  yesterday  on  the  roof 
after  that  horrible  thinv  had  happened,  suddenly  I  realized  that  I'd 
been  living  a  kind  of  outrageous  lie  towards  you.  I  realized  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  elaborate  pretence  that  it  was  just  a  kind  of  detached 
irresonsible  amusement,  I  really  loved  you.'^ 

One  night  less  than  a  week  later,  Beavis  is  lying  in  bed  unable 
to  sleep,  and  as  he  muses  over  the  problems  and  self-doubts  which  are 
now  his  as  they  were  Quarles'  and  presumably  Huxley's  own  before  him, 
and  which  center  around  his  disillusionment  with  the  life  of  the  non-hero 
and  the  necessity  of  now  turning  to  something  else,  he  hears  the  sound 
of  cock-crowing  in  the  darkness  outside.  The  cock-crowing  serves  to 
introduce  Beavis 's  summary  consideration  of  D.H.  Lawrence.  Thus  far  in 
the  novel  the  subject  of  Lawrence  has  been  almost  totally  unprepared  for. 
That  it  should  come  up  at  all  seems  reasonable  since  the  pattern  has 
been  established  in  Huxley's  own  life  and  again  in  Point  Counter  Point. 
Once  Beavis  has  come  to  doubt  the  wisdom  and  practicability  of  the  non¬ 
hero's  way  of  life  and  has  begun  to  turn  away  from  it,  it  seems  natural 

and  necessary  to  give  him  the  opportunity  to  accept  or  reject  the 
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influence  of  D.H.  Lawrence  before  setting  him  free  to  turn  to  mysticism 

A 

as  Huxley  has  presumably  already  done. 

The  sound  of  cock-crowing  reminds  Beavis  of  a  passage  from 
Lawrence's  The  Man  Who  Died  in  which  the  crowing  of  the  cock  stands  for 
the  strength  and  assertion  of  the  invisible  and  mysterious  life  force. 
Beavis  seems  willing,  even  anxious,  to  acknowledge  the  existence  and 
importance  of  the  life  force  and,  in  so  doing,  to  acknowledge  that  he 
has  hitherto  ignored  and  avoided  a  large  part  of  life  and  of  his  own 
being;  but  he  objects  to  Lawrence's  treatment  of  the  life  force  as  mere 
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energy,  Lawrence  insisted  that  whatever  the  crowing  cock  stands  for 
must,  to  a  large  extent,  remain  mysterious  and  invisible,  Beavis  objects 
to  leaving  it  unconscious  and  beneath  good  and  evil;  he  feels  that  it 
must  be  somehow  conscious  (and  therefore  intellectual)  and  that  it  must 
have  some  moral  context: 

But  life,  life  as  such,  he  protested  inwardly — it  was  not  enough.  How 
could  one  be  content  with  the  namelessness  of  mere  energy,  with  the 
less  than  individuality  of  a  power,  that  for  all  its  mysterious  divine¬ 
ness,  was  yet  unconscious,  beneath  good  and  evil?*4 

Beavis  seems  to  want  to  name  and  consciously  to  know  that  which 

must,  for  Lawrence,  remain  mysterious  and  unknowable  in  the  conscious 

intellectual  sense,  Lawrence  had  deplored  the  conscious,  intellectual, 

disembodied  process  of  knowing  as  being  essentially  non-human,  in  the 

same  way  that  he  had  disapproved  on  principle  of  microscopes,  through 

which  instruments  Beavis  now  decides  one  can  perceive  an  even  more 

satisfactory  emblem  than  cock-crowing  for  what  he  comes  to  regard  simply 

as  raw  material  and  energy  rather  than  a  mysterious  life  force: 

Yes,  raw  material  and  a  stream  of  energy.  Impressive  for  their  quantity, 
their  duration.  But  qualitatively  they  were  only  potentially  valuable: 
would  become  valuable  only  when  made  up  into  something  else,  only  when 
used  to  servo  an  ulterior  purpose,^ 

Beavis' s  tacit  rejection  of  Lawrence  is  based  on  his  distinctly 
un-Laurenti an  desire  to  work  up  the  mysterious  forces  of  life  into 
something  consciously  knowable  and  finally  to  make  them  serve  some 
purpose  more  intellectually  palpable  than  life  itself, 

Beavis's  stand  on  this  matter  would  seem  perhaps  to  contradict 
his  final  turning  from  the  intellectual  one-sidedness  of  the  non-hero 
to  an  acceptance  of  mysticism,  but  it  is  typical  of  the  non-hero  that 
Beavis's  mysticism  is  to  be  a  mysticism  of  the  mind,  more  metaphysical 


than  intuitional. 
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The  important  thing  at  this  point  is  his  insistence  that  the 

energy  of  cock-crowing  be  made  to  serve  some  purpose,  and  in  that  regard 

he  introduces  the  oft  to  be  repeated  distinction  between  ends  and  means . 

Life  and  the  forces  of  life  were  for  Lawrence  an  end  in  themselves,  as 

unknowable  as  they  were  dark  and  mysterious .  But  Beavis  decides, 

presumably  on  Huxley's  behalf,  that  they  are  not  an  end  in  themselves, 

that  they  are  but  a  means,  and  that  raw  material  must  be  made  to  serve 

some  purpose.  It  remains  for  Beavis  to  put  an  end  to  his  means: 

Thinking  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge — these  were  purposes  for  which  he 
himself  had  used  the  energy  that  crawled  under  the  microscope,  that 
crowed  defiantly  in  the  darkness.  Thought  as  an  end,  knowledge  as  an 
end.  And  now  it  had  become  suddenly  manifest  that  they  were  only  means 
— *as  definitely  raw  material  as  life  itself.  Raw  material — and  he 
divined,  he  knew ,  what  the  finished  product  would  have  to  be,  and  with 
part  of  his  being  he  revolted  against  the  knowledge.  What,  set  about 
trying  to  turn  his  raw  material  of  life,  thought,  knowledge  into  that 
—  at  his  time  of  life,  and  he  a  civilized  human  being'.  The  mere  idea 
was  ridiculous.  One  of  those  absurd  hang-overs  from  Christianity — -like 
his  father's  terror  of  the  more  disreputable  realities  of  existence, 
like  the  hymn-singing  of  workmen  during  the  general  strike.  The  head¬ 
aches,  the  hiccoughs  of  yesterday's  religion.  But  with  another  part  of 
his  mind  he  was  miserahly  thinking  that  he  would  never  succeed  in 
bringing  about  the  transformation  of  his  raw  material  into  the  finished 
product;  that  he  didn't  know  how  or  where  to  begin;  that  he  was  afraid 
of  making  a  fool  of  himself-  that  he  lacked  the  necessary  courage, 
patience,  strength  of  mind.  6 

Despite  a  certain  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  Beavis  in  the  above 
passage,  a  hesitancy  which  is  symptomatic  of  the  residual  non-hero  still 
in  him,  it  is  apparent  even  here  that  Huxley  has  it  in  mind  to  make  a 
do-gooder  of  Beavis,  and  that  is  significant  because  it  means,  for  one 
thing,  that  the  attempt  is  finally  being  made  to  convert  the  non-hero 
to  a  hero.  But  it  is  perhaps  equally  significant  insofar  as  it  is  an 
indication  that  in  Huxley's  later  treatment  of  Beavis,  an  examination 
of  which  is  to  follow,  the  preoccupation  with  the  social  conscience  and 
pacifism  is  to  take  precedence  for  some  time  over  the  mystical  aspiration 
which  is  not  fully  realized  until  the  very  end  of  the  novel. 
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The  emphasis  upon  social  action  of  some  kind  in  Beavis ’s  later 
life  seems  at  least  to  have  been  made  possible  by,  if  indeed  it  is  not 
a  direct  result  of,  his  insistence  at  this  juncture  that  the  mysterious 
forces  of  life  should  be  treated  as  means  rather  than  end  and  accordingly 
made  to  serve  some  purpose.  Further,  the  question  of  basic  incompatib¬ 
ility  between  the  acceptance  of  social  activity  and  mysticism  will 
eventually  give  rise  to  what  is  perhaps  the  main  conflict  in  Huxley's 
later  work.  But  the  alleged  incompatibility  is  not  insisted  upon  by 
Huxley  until  After  Many  A  Summer;  for  the  time  being,  in  Eyeless  in  Gaza 
and  also  in  Ends  and  Means,  morality  is  seen  as  the  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  mystical  experience.-^ 

At  the  end  of  the  passage  quoted  above,  Beavis  falls  asleep  and 
awakens  in  the  morning  to  find  Mark  Staithes  waiting  for  him.  Their 
ensuing  conversation  is  important  because  during  it  Beavis  manages  to 
overcome  his  horror  of  personal  discussions  and  to  admit  to  Staithes 
that  he  now  finds  his  non-heroic  habitudes  an  insufficient  basis  for 
living:  '"It’s  a  basis  that  can’t  carry  more  than  the  weight  of  a  ghost. 
And  in  order  to  use  it,  I’ve  turned  myself  into  a  ghost, He  admits 
that  he  has  known  it  all  along,  but  only  theoretically.  The  important 
thing  is  that  he  now  desires  to  become  more  than  a  ghost,  to  become  a 
hero  rather  than  a  non-hero.  Staithes  is  on  hand  and  offers  him  the 
opportunity  to  get  away  from  his  old  life  by  accompanying  him  to  Mexico. 
The  actual  trip  to  Mexico  with  Staithes  is  in  itself  a  retrograde  step 
for  Beavis:  the  Mexican  adventure  is  pointless  and  vicious,  a  mere 
escape  into  cynical  action  for  the  sake  of  action.  In  accompanying 
Staithes  Beavis  is  merely  running  away.  His  later  meeting  with  Miller 
is  the  real  turning  point,  and  the  only  sense  in  which  the  Staithes  trip 
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is,  in  terms  of  the  narrative,  a  pood  thing  is  that  it  enables  him  to 
meet  Miller,  But  Beavis  is  too  deeply  entrenched  in  the  ways  of  his  non¬ 
heroic  past  to  accept  Staithes®  offer  easily  or  immediately.  In  fact, 
their  conversation  ends  with  Beavis  "thinking  it  would  be  better  just 
to  evade  it  all  and  go  back  to  the  familiar  routine.  The  quiet  life. 

Even  though  the  quiet  life  would  be  fatal.  Fatal,  mortal,  but  all  the 
same  anything  for  it. "19 

But  in  the  ensuing  days  Beavis  encounters  three  phantoms  from 
his  non-heroic  past  and  is  shocked  by  them  into  accepting  Staithes  offer. 
These  three  episodes  render  moribund  the  possibility  of  the  old  life, 
although  they  do  not  justify  the  Mexican  venture.  His  first  encounter 
is  with  his  father,  a  man  who  has  always  protected  himself  from  the 
unpleasant  aspects  of  life  by  living  in  the  world  of  philological 
scholarship.  A  simple  incident — the  disappointment  of  seeing  a  certain 
Jenkins  rather  than  himself  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Philological 
Society — serves  to  smoke  Beavis  Senior  out  of  his  burrow,  and  brings  his 
frail  world  toppling  around  him.  Beavis  recognizes  himself  in  his  father 
and  hopes,  by  voluntarily  leaving  his  own  burrow,  to  learn  to  defend 
himself  against  such  contingencies: 

Even  in  the  deepest  sensual  burrow,  Anthony  reflected  as  he  walked  back 
to  his  rooms,  even  in  the  snuggest  of  intellectual  otherworlds,  fate 
could  find  one  out.  And  suddenly  he  perceived  that,  having  spent  all 
his  life  trying  to  react  away  from  the  standards  of  his  father’s  universe, 
he  had  succeeded  only  in  becoming  precisely  what  his  father  was — a  man  in 
a  burrow.  With  this  small  difference,  that  in  his  case  the  burrow 
happened  to  be  intermittently  adulterous  instead  of  connubial  all  the 
time;  and  that  the  ideas  were  about  societies  and  not  words .20 

A  chance  meeting  with  Helen,  who  is  now  transfigured  by  her  love 
for  a  young  political  reformer,  reminds  Beavis  of  former  pain  and  of  the 
insufficiency  of  his  former  way  of  life: 

Walking  through  the  smoky  dimness  of  the  afternoon  he  thought  of  that 
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softly  radiant  face  of  hers,  and  felt,  along  with  the  pain  of  unhappiness, 
a  renewal  of  that  other,  profounder  pain  of  dissatisfaction  with  himself. 
Since  his  arrival  in  London  he  had  led  his  ordinary  London  life — the 
lunches  with  men  of  learning  and  affairs,  the  dinners  where  women  kept 
the  conversation  more  gossipy  and  amusing — and  the  easy,  meaningless 
successes,  which  his  talents  and  a  certain  natural  charm  always  allowed 
him  to  score  at  such  gatherings,  had  made  him  all  but  completely  forget 
his  dissatisfaction,  had  masked  the  pain  of  it,  as  a  drug  will  mask 
neuralgia  or  toothache.  This  meeting  with  Helen  had  instantaneously 
neutralized  the  soothing  drug  and  left  him  defenceless  against  a  pain 
no  whit  diminished  by  the  temporary  anodyne  — rather,  indeed,  intensified 
by  it.  For  the  realization  that  he  had  permitted  himself  to  be  soothed 
by  an  opiate  of  such  poor  quality  was  a  new  cause  for  dissatisfaction 
added  to  the  old.  And  then  to  think  that  he  had  been  seriously  consider¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  old  quiet  life'.  So  quietly  squalid,  so 
quietly  inhuman  and,  for  all  the  expense  of  thought  it  entailed,  so 
quietly  mad,  Mark's  enterprise  might  be  stupid  and  even  disgraceful; 
but,  however  bad,  it  was  still  preferable  to  that  quietude  of  work  and 
occasional  detached  sensuality  beside  the  Mediterranean, 21 

And,  finally,  Beavis  recognizes  in  Beppo  Bowles  — the  ageing 
homosexual  who  can  no  longer  find  love  and  understanding  in  what  seems 
to  him  to  be  a  thoroughly  mercenary  world— a  pathetic  example  of  a  man 
who,  as  he  himself  had  done  for  so  long,  knows  that  his  way  of  life  is 
insufficient  but  who  refuses  finally  to  understand  the  fact  or  to  do 
anything  about  it,  "That  evening  he  telephoned  to  Mark  to  tell  him 
definitely  that  he  could  book  their  passages. "22 

The  departure  for  Mexico  with  Staithes,  although  it  is  in  itself 
merely  the  substitution  of  morally  inexcusable  action  for  intolerable 
inaction,  concretizes  Beavis 's  break  with  his  old  way  of  life  and  puts 
him  in  the  geographical  position  of  being  able  to  meet  Miller;  but  since 
the  change  is  merely  outward  and  physical,  a  change  of  locale  and 
environment,  the  significant  difference  to  Beavis  on  that  basis  alone 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  It  is  also  necessary  for  him  to  change 
mentally  and  inwardly  before  he  may  be  regarded  as  hero  rather  than  non¬ 
hero,  and  that  is  where  James  Miller  comes  in. 

Once  they  are  in  Mexico,  Staithes  sustains  an  injury  to  his  leg. 
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which  soon  becomes  infected,  and  Beavis  is  forced  to  go  alone  in  search 
of  medical  aid.  On  a  steep  mountain  pathway  he  runs  into  Miller  who  is 
not  only  an  M.D.  and  therefore  able  to  supply  the  necessary  medical  aid 
but  who  also  happens  to  have  the  answers  to  all  of  Beavis's  own  problems. 
Henceforth  Beavis  is  the  disciple  of  Miller,  and  he  embarks  upon  a 
propram  of  'self-help'  and  social  action  under  Miller's  guidance  which 
not  only  supplies  the  inward  change  necessary  finally  to  kill  the  non¬ 
hero  in  him  but  also  highlights  his  growing  preoccupation  with  the  social 
conscience . 

Their  first  meeting  is  a  dramatic  one,  for  Miller  sees  through 
Beavis  at  a  glance,  recognizing  him  for  the  one-sided  creature  that  he  is 
or  was.  Furthermore,  he  quickly  puts  his  finger  on  precisely  that  aspect 
of  the  problem  which  finally  defeated  Quarles  —  the  difficulty  of  changing 
"'We're  all  of  us  what  we  are;  and  when  it  comes  to  turning  ourselves 
into  what  we  ought  to  be— well,  it  isn't  easy."'^ 

Miller's  program  of  change  and  self-improvement  for  Beavis  is 
essentially  threefold.  He  discerns,  in  the  first  place,  that  Beavis  is 
divided  against  himself — a  clever  man  in  a  stupid  body,  an  over-developed 
mind  along  with  under-developed  emotions — and  that  this  situation  must  be 
remedied  by  increasing  use  of  the  disused  portions  of  the  being.  It 
seems  evident,  then,  that  the  first  phase  of  the  program  will  do  away 
with  the  remnants  of  the  non-hero.  Secondly,  once  Beavis  can  present  a 
unified  and  equilibrated  front,  he  must  endeavour  to  "get  beyond  his 
piddling  twopenny-halfpenny  personality,"  to  try,  like  the  Buddhists, 
to  transcend  rather  than  exalt  the  personality,  and  to  try  to  merge  his 
own  mind  in  the  universal  mind. 24  it  seems  equally  clear  that  this 
second  phase  of  the  program  will  provide  ample  basis  for  Beavis's 
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progression  toward  the  acceptance  of  mysticism.  In  fact.  Miller's 
suggestion  here  that  personality  must  be  transcended  and  that  the 
individual  must  ideally  be  merged  in  the  universal  is  the  basis  for 
Beavis's  later  insistence  that  separateness,  along  with  anything  con¬ 
tributing  or  pertaining  to  it,  is  the  source  of  evil  while  unity  is 
regarded  as  the  source  of  the  ideal  and  the  good.  Beavis's  final 
mystical  'vision'  of  the  all-good  is  in  terms  of  unity. 

Thirdly,  it  is  axiomatic  with  the  good  doctor  that  one  must 
always  do  what  one  can  by  way  of  helping  out  one's  fellow-creatures 
and  that  this  is  best  accomplished  by  sharing  whatever  progress  one 
is  able  to  make  on  the  personal  level.  This  third  phase  of  the  program 
sorts  well  with  the  fact  that  Beavis  is  a  sociologist  and  is  actually 
already  concerned  with  the  social  conscience  when  he  meets  Miller. 

It  is  undeniable  that  Miller's  program  is  in  many  respects  a 

good  one  for  Beavis,  for  if  he  follows  it  it  will  simultaneously  provide 

for  the  death  of  the  non-hero,  the  acceptance  of  mysticism,  and  the 

practice  of  active  pacifism.  The  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  inherent 

conflict  between  phases  two  and  three — the  difficulty,  for  Beavis,  of 

transposing  his  personal  gains,  which  are  directed  toward  mysticism,  onto 

the  social  level:  "There  can  only  be  an  attempt,  as  one  goes  along,  to 

project  what  one  has  discovered  on  the  personal  level  on  to  the  level 

of  politics  and  economics .  "25  That  Beavis  is  to  some  extent  aware  that 

mysticism  is  not  easily  projected  on  to  the  level  of  politics  and 

economics  is  evidenced  by  an  excerpt  from  his  diary: 

"Query:  how  to  combine  the  belif  that  the  world  is  to  a  great  extent 
illusory  with  the  belief  that  it  is  none  the  less  essential  to  improve  the 
illusion?  How  to  be  simultaneously  dispassionate  and  not  indifferent, 
serene  like  an  old  man  and  active  like  a  young  one?"26 

The  confusion  which  arises  between  the  mystical  aspiration  and  the 
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social  conscience  is  not  resolved  in  this  novel.  It  remains  a  difficult 
problem  for  Huxley  as  well  as  for  Beavis,  and  it  reoccurs  as  a  basic 
conflict  in  After  Many  A  Summer. 

The  significant  development  in  this  novel  is  that  Beavis  is 
successful  in  transcending  the  limitations  of  the  non-hero  and  does  make 
progress  in  all  phases  of  Miller's  Program.  His  progress  is  duly  recorded 
in  his  diary  along  with  the  indications  that  he  conscientiously  fights 
off  the  periodically  recurring  temptation  to  lapse  back  into  his  old 
and  easier  way  of  life.  That  the  temptation  does  recur  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  is  really,  during  this  period,  only  theoretically  convinced  of 
the  validity  of  what  he  is  doing.  His  final  mystical  'vision'  constitutes 
positive  and  experiential  proof  and  finally  confirms  him  in  his  new  way 
of  life. 

The  entire  latter  portion  of  the  book,  subsequent  to  the  meeting 
of  Beavis  and  Miller  and  with  the  exception  of  the  final  chapter,  occurs 
in  the  form  of  entries  in  the  diary  of  Beavis,  He  records  his  own  progress 
progress  in  the  proper  use  of  the  self  and  in  behaving  rightly  in  all 
situations,  progress  in  mixing  with  other  people  and  in  becoming  involved. 
It  is  even  hinted  that  he  may  re-establish  his  relationship  with  Helen 
on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  He  begins  to  attend  meetings  and  even 
himself  to  address  them  on  behalf  of  active  pacifism.  In  this  regard, 
Beavis  is  a  reflectionof  Huxley's  own  involvement  in  the  Peace  Pledge 
Union.  Beavis' s  pacifism  derives  from  his  philosophy  of  unity  and 
separation:  he  feels  that  unity  and  peace  on  one  level  must  be  paralleled 
by  unity  and  peace  on  the  other,  and  that  separateness,  division,  strife, 
must  be  done  away  with  on  both  levels.  Accordingly,  Beavis  also  makes 
progress  in  mysticism,  in  merging  himself  in  the  divine  or  universal. 
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Basic  to  the  mysticism  which  Beavis  comes  to  accept  is  the  idea,  perhaps 
of  Buddhist  origin,  that  whatever  may  be  regarded  as  a  force  for  unity  is 
inherently  good  while  whatever  makes  for  separateness  or  diversity  is 
evil:  "Evil  is  the  accentuation  of  division;  good,  whatever  makes  for 
unity  with  other  lives  and  other  beings, Whatever  the  origin  of  this 
idea  in  the  mind  of  Huxley  and  whatever  its  consequences  in  his  later 
works,  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  here  to  say  that  within  the  framework  of 
this  novel  the  concept  of  unity  as  the  highest  good  involves,  for  Beavis, 
the  total  repudiation  and  invalidation  of  that  idea  of  separateness  and 
isolation  which  has  been  fundamental  to  the  non-hero  and  which  now  seems 
to  Beavis  to  be  evil . 

It  is  also  important  to  observe  that  mysticism,  like  the  life 
force  earlier,  is  not  finally  treated  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  a  means 
serving  the  end  of  social  action.  Beavis  *s  mystical  vision  gives  him  the 
strength  to  go  and  address  his  meeting. 

On  the  eve  of  his  most  important  speech  so  far,  especially  so 
since  Helen  is  to  be  there,  he  receives  a  threatening  letter  from  a  group 
of  patriots  warning  him  to  stay  away.  In  order  to  dispel  the  self-doubts 
and  hesitation  which  arise  in  him  as  a  result  of  the  letter,  he  begins 
whispering  the  word  'unity'  to  himself  and  is  led  once  more  to  muse  over 
the  idealogical  basis  of  his  new  way  of  life  and  of  the  paradoxical  nature 
of  the  human  situation  in  general.  His  musings  are  in  terms  of  separation 
and  unity: 

Separation,  diversity — conditions  of  our  existence.  Conditions  upon 
which  we  possess  life  and  consciousness,  know  right  and  wrong  and  have 
the  power  to  choose  between  them,  recognize  truth,  have  experience  of 
beauty.  But  separation  is  evil.  Evil,  then,  is  the  condition  of  life, 
the  condition  of  being  aware,  of  knowing  what  is  good  and  beautiful. 

That  which  is  demanded,  that  which  men  come  finally  to  demand  of 
themselves,  is  the  realization  of  union  between  beings  who  would  be 
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nothing  if  they  were  not  separate;  is  the  actualization  of  goodness  by 
creatures  who,  if  they  were  not  evil,  would  not  exist.  Impossibility 
—  but  none  the  less  demanded.28 

He  acknowledges  that  in  day-to-day  life  the  concept  of  unity  is 
an  unattainable  ideal,  something  to  be  striven  for  even  if  it  can  never 
be  completely  realized.  But  he  also  believes  it  both  desirable  and 
possible  actually  "To  experience  it  on  another  plane  through  meditation, 
in  the  insight  of  direct  intuition."2^ 

Up  to  this  point  his  belief  in  such  mystical  experience  has  been 

largely  theoretical,  but  he  is  now  confirmed  in  his  conviction  by  his 

experience  of  the  'vision'  of  the  cones  of  unity.  His  concentrated 

meditation  on  the  theme  of  unity  leads  him  steadily  closer,  "step  by  step 

towards  the  experience  of  being  no  longer  wholly  separate,  but  united  at 

the  depths  with  other  lives,  with  the  rest  of  being. "30  Beavis  now 

experiences  the  'vision;'  and  from  it  he  derives  the  strength  and  self- 

confidence  to  go  and  address  his  pacifist  gathering.  The  following  passage, 

with  which  the  novel  ends,  is  the  account  of  the  mystical  'vision,'  the 

theoretical  approach  to  what  Huxley  thinks  a  vision  would  be  like: 

The  truth  of  unity  actually  experienced.  Peace  in  the  depths,  under 
the  storm,  far  down  below  the  leaping  of  the  waves,  the  frantically 
flying  spray.  Peace  in  this  profound  subaqueous  night,  peace  in  this 
silence,  this  still  emptiness  where  is  no  more  time,  where  there  are  no 
more  images,  no  more  words.  Nothing  but  the  experience  of  peace;  peace 
as  a  dark  void  beyond  all  personal  life,  and  yet  itself  a  form  of  life  more 
intense,  for  all  its  diffuseness,  for  all  the  absence  of  aim  or  desire, 
richer  and  of  finer  quality  than  ordinary  life.  Peace  beyond  peace, 
focused  at  first,  brought  together,  then  opening  out  in  a  kind  of  boundless 
space.  Peace  at  the  tip,  as  it  were,  of  a  narrowing  cone  of  concentration 
and  elimination,  a  cone  with  its  base  in  the  distractions  of  the  heaving 
surface  of  life  and  its  point  in  the  underlying  darkness.  And  in  the 
darkness  the  tip  of  one  cone  meets  the  tip  of  another;  and,  from  a 
single,  focal  point,  peace  expands  and  expands  towards  a  base  immeasurably 
distant  and  so  wide  that  its  circle  is  the  ground  and  source  of  all  life, 
all  being. 31 

Having  dealt  already  with  Miller,  it  remains  to  deal  briefly  with 
Staithes  and  Ledwidge.  The  character  Mark  Staithes  is  another  cast  approx- 
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imately  in  the  mould  of  Spandrell  and  belongs  therefore  in  that  line  of 
lesser  or  variant  non-heroic  characters  which  began  with  Coleman  and 
Chelifer „  All  have  as  the  basis  of  their  makeup  an  extremely  deep  dis¬ 
appointment  in  the  seemingly  immeasurable  discrepancy  between  their  ideals 
and  the  everyday  reality  of  the  world  and  of  human  beings  in  general, 
which  is  also,  though  in  a  less  extreme  form,  one  of  the  fundamental 
qualities  of  the  mainstream  non-hero.  And  all  are  both  highly  critical 
and  cynical  in  the  extreme,  seeming  sometimes  to  verge  upon  madness, 
for  they  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  usual  non-heroic  consolation  of 
life  in  the  intellect.  They  seem  always  simultaneously  at  pains  to 
deprecate  themselves  and  to  demonstrate  their  superiority  in  order 
further  to  articulate,  upon  the  basis  of  the  paradox  thus  arising, 
their  disgust  for  the  human  being  in  general,  with  his  inherent  short¬ 
comings  and  limitations.  All  manifest  a  certain  deep-seated  Huxleyan 
malice . 

Staithes  at  one  point  owns  a  perfume  factory  and  enjoys  writing 
advertisements  "about  bad  breath  and  body  odours.  .  .  .  Forcing  humans 
to  be  fully,  verbally  conscious  of  their  own  and  other  people's  disgust¬ 
ingness."  And  he  informs  Mary  Amberley  that  he  considers  it  fun  '"Leaving 
you  defenceless  against  the  full  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  you  can't 
do  without  your  fellow  humans,  and  that,  when  you're  with  them,  they 
make  you  sick . ' 

He  finds  the  experience  of  living  in  the  world  almost  unbearable 
and  frequently  complains  that  there  are  no  means  available  to  make  it  any 
more  bearable,  to  make  it  even  slightly  more  closely  approach  his  ideal. 
"'The  trouble  is  that  nothing  works ■  Not  faith,  not  intelligence,  not 
saintliness,  not  even  villainy— nothing. '"33  That  he  considers  villainy 
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to  be  equally  out  of  the  question  indicates  that  he  has  come  one  step 
past  Spandrel  1,  There  is  nothing  for  Staithes  but  to  wallow  in  disgust 
and  pointlessness. 

In  spite  of  the  pointlessness  and  cynicism,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  considers  art  to  be  "ninety-nine  per  cent  of  nonsense  and  mere 
rubbish"  and  says  of  most  of  what  is  generally  considered  to  be  super¬ 
latively  good  art  that  "'ultimately  it's  without  value;  it  differs  from 
the  bad  only  in  degree,'"^  it  must  be  observed  that  Staithes,  like 
Spandrell,  secretly  clings  to  his  ideal  and,  theoretically  at  least, 
on  the  basis  of  one  or  two  pieces  of  music,  holds  out  some  small  hope 
for  humanity: 

The  fact  that  the  Matthew  Passion,  for  example,  the  Hammerklavier  Sonata, 
had  had  human  authors  was  a  source  of  hope.  It  was  just  conceivable  that 
humanity  might  somehow  and  someday  be  made  a  little  more  John-Sebastian- 
like . 35 


Spandrell  died  convinced  of  the  validity  of  the  spiritual  heaven 
of  the  Heilige  Dankgesang,  which  came  as  the  foreshadowing  of  Beavis's 
acceptance  of  mystical  spirituality.  But  Staithes,  while  agreeing  that 
the  greatest  artists  can  carry  man  up  to  heaven,  finally  finds  the 
spiritual  heaven  insufficient: 

"They  never  allow  you  to  stay  there.  They  give  you  just  a  taste  of  the 
next  world,  then  let  you  fall  back,  flop,  into  the  mud.  Marvellous 
while  it  lasts.  But  the  time's  so  short.  And  even  while  they've  actually 
got  me  in  heaven,  I  catch  myself  asking:  Is  that  all?  Isn't  there 
anything  more,  anything  further?  The  other  world  isn't  other  enough. 

Even  Macbeth ,  even  the  Mass  in  D,  even  the  El  Greco  Assumption .  .  .  , 

They  used  to  satisfy  me.  They  used  to  be  an  escape  and  a  support.  But 
now  .  .  .  now  I  find  myself  wanting  something  more,  something  heavenlier, 
something  less  human. "36 

For  Staithes  there  is,  in  his  own  words,  "'Nothing — absolutely 
nothing.'"^7  For  Huxley  there  is  still  the  heaven  of  mystical  spiritual¬ 
ity. 


Although  Staithes'  own  life  is  totally  pointless,  he  is  for  a 
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short  time  of  some  use  to  Beavis.  He  is  the  first  person  in  whom  Beavis 
brings  himself  to  confide  and,  by  the  offer  of  the  initially  pointless 
trip  to  Mexico,  he  provides  Beavis  with  the  opportunity  of  discarding 
or  leaving,  at  least  physically,  his  non-heroic  way  of  life. 

Once  he  has  met  Miller,  Beavis  no  longer  really  has  any  use 
for  Staithes.  Staithes  considers  Miller  a  fool.  Miller  takes  off 
Staithes'  leg  and  Staithes,  emasculate,  is  henceforth  a  living  symbol 
of  unfruitfulness.  And  Beavis  makes  his  choice— a  reflection  of  the 
choice  Huxley  has  already  made:  "I  think  I  shall  go  and  make  myself 
ridiculous  with  Miller. 

As  a  child,  Hugh  Ledwidge  went  to  school  with  Beavis  and  Staithes 
but  he  was  not  at  all  well  liked.  He  was  really  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
sissy  and  the  other  boys  made  fun  of  him  because  he  wore  a  truss.  In 
later  life,  Ledwidge  stands  as  an  extreme,  albeit  brief  and  sketchy, 
portrait  of  certain  aspects  of  the  non-hero.  In  contrast  to  the  trans¬ 
formed  Beavis,  Ledwidge  is  perhaps  something  of  a  pathetic  reminder  of 
what  the  non-hero  might  have  become.  Quite  simply,  Ledwidge  is  totally 
incapable  of  dealing  with  any  aspect  of  the  real  world.  Everything  is 
theoretical  and  abstract — he  dreads  experience  of  every  sort. 

At  thirty-five  years  of  age  he  is  the  assistant  director  of  a 
museum,  and  he  is  abstractly  enamoured  of  Helen  Amberley  who  is  at  that 
time  eighteen  years  old.  Dining  at  the  Amberley  house,  he  is  faced  with 
the  horrible  and  yet  theoretically  desirable  prospect  of  conversing  with 
Helen  who  is  seated  next  to  him.  He  goes  through  an  agony  of  indecision 
and  shyness  and  self-consciousness  trying  to  decide  how  to  open  the 
conversation,  hoping  that 

Helen  would  plant  her  elbows  on  the  table  and  turn  sideways  and  tell  him, 
exactly  all  he  wanted  to  know  about  that  mysterious  world,  the  world 
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where  people  danced  and  went  to  parties  and  were  always  having  personal 
relations  with  one  another;  would  tell  him  everything,  everything — or 
else,  more  likely,  nothing,  and  he  would  just  be  made  to  feel  an  imper¬ 
tinent  fool ,39 

But  Helen  is  hungry  for  'serious  knowledge*  and  naively  attributes 
the  possession  of  such  knowledge  to  Ledwidge.  Later  in  the  evening  she 
pretends  to  attempt  his  seduction,  half  in  challenge  to  his  shyness  and 
half  in  order  to  avail  herself  of  the  fount  of  knowledge. 

Ledwidge  is  surprised  and  pleased  that  she  should  be  romantically 
interested  in  him,  and  he  immediately  goes  home  and  gets  out  his  fountain 
pen.  He  not  only  writes  her  a  number  of  love  letters  but  also  begins 
work  on  a  novel  featuring  an  abstracted  version  of  her.  She  takes  him  up 
on  the  letters  and  more  or  less  forces  him  into  marriage.  He  is  horrified 
at  the  prospect  but  consents  anyway,  mainly  because  he  is  afraid  to  say 
no:  "He  didn't  want  her  to  be  responsible  and  a  good  wife.  He  wanted 
her  to  be  like  Ariel,  like  the  delicate  creature  in  his  own  manuscript, 
a  being  of  another  order,  beyond  good  and  evil 

The  final  condemnation  and  ridiculing  of  Ledwidge  are  in  terms 
of  the  contrast  between  the  terrible  botch  he  makes  of  the  marriage  and 
the  idealized,  abstract  version  of  it  which  he  finally  publishes  in  his 
novel.  The  main  characteristic  of  Ledwidge  is  his  extreme  inability  to 
actualize  or  experience  even  one  iota  of  the  stuff  of  his  dream  world, 

The  inclusion  of  the  extreme  portrait  of  Ledwidge  in  Eyeless  in  Gaza 
makes  it  seem  relatively  even  more  remarkable  that  Beavis  should  finally 
have  broken  through  the  limitations  of  the  non-hero. 

To  return  in  conclusion  to  the  question  of  Huxley's  final 
estimate  of  D.H,  Lawrence,  it  is  illuminating  to  supplement  the  fore¬ 
going  analysis  of  Huxley's  fictional  treatment  of  Lawrence  in  Point 
Counter  Point  and  Eyeless  in  Gaza  with  an  examination  of  several  passages 
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from  The  Olive  Tree  and  Beyond  the  Mexique  Bay  in  which  he  deals  with 
the  subject  of  Lawrence  at  first  hand. 

The  essay  on  Lawrence  in  The  Olive  Tree  (1936)  is  an  exact  re¬ 
print  of  Huxley's  introduction  to  his  edition  of  The  Letters  of  DJI. 
Lawrence  (1932),  In  consideration,  then,  of  the  date  and  circumstances 
surrounding  the  writing  of  the  essay,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
contains  praise  and  explanation  of  Lawrence  rather  than  criticism, 

Huxley  and  Lawrence  first  met  in  1915,  at  a  time  when  Huxley  was 
presumably  much  like  Denis  Stone,  The  attraction  which  Lawrence  held 
for  him  even  then  is  immediately  apparent: 

"Before  tea  was  over  he  asked  me  if  I  would  join  [his]  colony,  and 
though  I  was  an  intellectually  cautious  young  man,  not  at  all  inclined 
to  enthusiasms,  though  Lawrence  had  startled  and  embarrassed  me  with 
sincerities  of  a  kind  to  which  my  upbringing  had  not  accustomed  me,  I 
answered  yes, "41 

His  later  and  increased  admiration  for  Lawrence  is  also  made  quite  clear 
in  terms  of  an  entry  from  his  diary  for  1927: 

"He  is  one  of  the  few  people  I  feel  real  respect  and  admiration  for.  Of 
most  other  eminent  people  I  have  met  I  feel  at  any  rate  that  I  belong 
to  the  same  species  as  they  do.  But  this  man  has  something  different 
and  superior  in  kind,  not  degree, 

Perhaps  the  main  value  of  the  essay  to  this  study  is  that  in  it 

Huxley  speaks  specifically  of  what,  for  him  at  any  rate,  was  Lawrence's 

most  unique  quality — his  awareness  of  the  mystery  of  the  world — and  of 

the  implications  of  having  that  quality,  in  both  life  and  literature: 

Lawrence's  special  and  characteristic  gift  was  an  extraordinary  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  what  Wordsworth  called  'unknown  modes  of  being,'  He  was  always 
intensely  aware  of  the  mystery  of  the  world,  and  the  mystery  was  always 
for  him  a  numen ,  divine.  Lawrence  could  never  forget,  as  most  of  us 
almost  continuously  forget,  the  dark  presence  of  the  otherness  that  lies 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  man's  conscious  mind.  This  special  sensibility 
was  accompanied  by  a  prodigious  power  of  rendering  the  immediately 
experienced  otherness  in  terms  of  literary  art,43 

The  main  difference  between  himself  and  Lawrence  becomes  more 
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apparent  as  Huxley  further  elucidates  the  nature  of  Lawrence’s  genius. 

For  Lawrence  it  is  blood,  flesh,  darkness,  unconsciousness:  for  Huxley 
it  is  intellect,  illumination  and  consciousness.  The  conflict  is  clearly 
implied: 

Most  men  live  in  a  little  puddle  of  light  thrown  by  the  gigantic  lamps 
of  habit  and  their  immediate  interest;  but  there  is  also  the  pure  and 
powerful  illumination  of  the  disinterested  scientific  intellect.  To 
Lawrence,  both  lights  were  suspect,  both  seemed  to  falisfy  what  was, 
for  him,  the  immediately  apprehended  reality — the  darkness  of  mystery, 

"My  great  religion,"  he  was  already  saying  in  1912,  "is  a  belief  in  the 
blood,  the  flesh,  as  being  wiser  than  the  intellect.  We  can  go  wrong  in 
our  minds.  But  what  the  blood  feels,  and  believes,  and  says,  is  always 


Huxley  goes  on  to  say  of  Lawrence  that  "Whatever  the  intellectual 
consequences,  he  remained  through  thick  and  thin  unshakably  loyal  to  his 
own  genius. For  Lawrence  to  remain  thus  loyal  was  not  easy.  It  left 
him  alone  in  the  world.  His  life,  his  doctrines  and  his  art  were  the 
products  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  genius: 

It  is  the  business  of  the  sensitive  artist  in  life  to  accept  his  own 
nature  as  it  is,  not  to  try  to  force  it  into  another  shape.  He  must  take 
the  material  given  him— the  weaknesses  and  irrationalities,  as  well  as  the 
sense  and  the  virtues;  the  mysterious  darkness  and  otherness  no  less  than 
the  light  of  reason  and  the  conscious  ego— must  take  them  all  and  weave 
them  together  into  a  satisfactory  pattern;  his  pattern,  not  somebody  else’s 
pattern  .^6 

The  same  thing  must  and  does  apply  to  Huxley.  Quarles  in  Point 
Counter  Point  elects  to  remain  as  he  is  for  roughly  the  reasons  outlined 
in  the  above  passage.  Even  though  Huxley’s  admiration  and  respect  for 
Lawrence  come  to  constitute  an  influence  upon  him  and  he  is  tempted  to 
emulate  him  at  a  time  when  he  is  particularly  aware  of  his  own  shortcomings, 
he  can  never  actually  break  away  from  what  he  congenitally  is.  The  conflict 
between  them  remains  a  conflict,  Lawrence  disapproved  equally  as  strongly 
of  the  conscious  mystical  spirituality  which  Beavis  comes  to  accept  as  he 
did  of  the  intellectual  one-sidedness  of  the  non-hero. 
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Later,  in  the  closing  pages  of  Beyond  t lie  Mexique  Bay  (1934), 
Huxley  sets  out  to  demonstrate  that  Lawrence's  position  is  basically 
untenable.  He  refers  to  the  ending  of  Lawrence's  Plumed  Serpent  in  which 
the  heroine  is  "left  immersed,  drowned  in  the  grand  sea  of  the  living 
blood,"  saying  that  it  is  an  artistic  failure  because  he  feels  that  it 
lacks  the  conviction  of  Lawrence  himself.  He  ends  by  saying  that  what 
Lawrence  advocates  is  impossible,  even  for  Lawrence,  because  man  cannot 
revert  from  modem  civilization  to  primitivism: 

In  some  cases  the  price  of  progress  is  fixed  and  cannot  by  any  means  be 
diminished.  In  others,  Destiny  is  prepared  to  grant  a  substantial  rebate 
to  the  intelligent.  The  advance  from  primitivism  to  civilization,  from 
mere  blood  to  mind  and  spirit,  is  a  progress  whose  price  is  fixed;  there 
are  no  discounts  even  for  the  most  highly  talented  purchasers,  I  thought 
once  that  the  payment  could  be  evaded,  or  at  least  very  greatly  reduced; 
that  it  was  possible  to  make  very  nearly  the  best  of  both  worlds.  But 
this,  I  believe,  was  a  delusion.  The  price  that  has  to  be  paid  for 
intellect  and  spirit  is  never  reduced  to  any  significant  extent.  To 
Lawrence  it  seemed  too  high,  and  he  proposed  that  we  should  return  the 
goods  and  ask  for  our  money  back.  When  man  became  an  intellectual  and 
spiritual  being,  he  paid  for  his  new  privileges  with  a  treasure  of 
intuitions,  of  emotional  spontaneity,  of  sensuality  still  innocent  of 
all  self-consciousness.  Lawrence  thought  that  we  should  abandon  the  new 
privileges  in  return  for  the  old  treasure.  But  he  was  reckoning  without 
himself  and,  since  each  one  of  us  creates  and  largely  is_  his  own  fate, 
without  Destiny,  In  practice,  he  found  that  it  was  psychological ly 
impossible  to  return  the  new  privileges  or  be  content  with  the  primitivism 
that  had  been  paid  away  for  them.  It  was  even  impossible  for  him  to  make 
a  fictitious  personage  do  so,  at  any  rate  convincingly. 

Human  Bondage,  in  the  words  of  Spinoza,  is  the  price  of  Human  Freedom, 
The  advantages  of  the  first  state  (and  Human  Bondage  has  many  and 
substantial  advantages)  are  incompatible  with  those  of  the  second.  We 
must  be  content  to  pay,  and  indefinitely  to  go  on  paying,  the  irreducible 
price  of  the  goods  we  have  chosen. 47 

The  final  allusion  to  the  inevitability  of  freedom-in-bondage  is 
highly  reminiscent  of  Beavis's  main  reason  for  remaining  for  so  long 
within  the  intellectual  prison  of  the  non-hero;  the  whole  passage  might 
therefore  be  construed  as  an  attempt  to  justify  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life,  and  would  in  that  case  to  some  extent  anticipate  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Propter  in  After  Many  A  Summer.  But  the  main  significance  of  the 
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above  quoted  passage  to  this  study  is  that  it  clearly  demonstrates 
Aldous  Huxley's  final  rejection  of  the  Lawrence  position  as  untenable 
on  the  grounds  that  reversion  to  primitivism  is  really  impossible  and 
no  solution. 

To  recapitulate  briefly  in  closing,  the  important  developments 
in  Eyeless  in  Gaza  are:  the  final  rejection  of  the  doctrines  of 
Lawrence,  the  attempt  to  convert  the  non-hero  to  a  hero,  and  Beavis's 
acceptance  of  the  heaven  of  mystical  spirituality  both  in  its  own  right 
and  as  the  basis  for  pacifism  and  right  living. 

Beavis  is  the  last  in  the  line  of  non-heroic  leading  characters 
which  began  with  Greenow  and  included  Stone,  Gumbril,  Calamy  and  Quarles. 
The  main  figure  in  After  Many  A  Summer,  which  is  the  next  novel  to  be 
dealt  with,  is  Propter,  and  he  is  largely  the  descendant  of  Miller 
rather  than  Beavis.  From  now  on  the  non-hero  returns  only  in  disguise. 
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AFTER  MANY  A  SUMMER 

So  far,  this  study  has  concerned  itself  with  tracing  the  progress 
or  development  of  Huxley  himself,  through  the  non-hero,  from  the  early 
uneasy  detachment  to  the  eventual  plunge  and  involvement  recorded  in 
Eyeless  in  Gaza,  But  the  involvement  therein  attempted  and  begun  is 
very  short-lived  indeed,  for  at  this  point  Huxley  begins  once  more  to 
detach  himself — as  he  did  in  reality  by  leaving  war  threatened  England 
for  California — and  to  justify  his  retreat  by  means  of  a  carefully  worked 
out  mystical  theory* 

The  first  indication  of  Huxley's  renewed  withdrawal  occurs  in 
Ends  and  Means  which  first  appeared  in  1937,  two  years  before  After  Many 
A  Summer,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  statement  of  his  later  philosophy 
in  much  the  same  way  that  Do  What  You  Will  embodies  his  earlier  philoso¬ 
phical  position.  The  indication  of  his  withdrawal  takes  the  form  of  a 
repudiation  of  the  very  thing  in  terms  of  which  he  had  temporarily  managed 
to  become  involved — Pacifism,  or  more  specifically  of  the  Peace  Pledge 
Union  of  which  he  had  been  a  sponsor  up  until  the  time  of  his  retreat  to 
California.  His  concern,  in  the  pertinent  passage,  is  still  ostensibly 
with  Pacifism  and  non-violence  but  he  now  severely  limits  the  scope  of 
such  activity  by  affirming  that  the  individual  cannot  hope  to  accomplish 
anything  in  that  regard  by  contact  with  the  world  at  large,  and  he 
accordingly  advocates  very  small  groups  or  associations  which  must  operate  in 
independence  and  isolation,  and  train  themselves  in  non-attachment  as  well 
as  non-violence. 
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Groups  of  individuals  pledged  to  take  no  part  in  any  future  war  already 
exist  (e.g.  The  War  Resisters'  International,  The  Peace  Pledge  Union); 
but  their  organization  is  too  loose  and  their  membership  too  large  and 
too  widely  scattered  for  them  to  be  considered  as  associations,  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  have  been  using  the  word  above, 1 

The  retreat  to  California,  the  new  preoccupation  with  small, 
isolated  groups,  and  the  repudiation  of  the  Peace  Pledge  Union  are 
clearly  indications  of  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  Huxley  himself. 

In  After  Many  A  Summer,  through  the  character  William  Propter, 

Huxley  attempts  to  justify  his  retreat  from  the  reality  of  human  involve¬ 
ment,  to  the  very  margin  of  existence,  on  the  final  grounds  that  all  human 
activity  is  essentially  evil  and  that  goodness  can  be  achieved  only  by  a 
total  withdrawal  from  life  into  mystical  communion  with  God,^  The 
following  treatment  of  After  Many  A  Summer  deals  mainly  with  the  presenta¬ 
tion  and  analysis  of  the  justification  of  withdrawal  by  Propter,  but  will 
also  involve  a  brief  examination  of  the  characters  Pordage  and  Obispo, 

The  novel  is  set  in  California,  and  Propter  is  in  the  ascendancy 
from  beginning  to  end,  even  though  the  actual  exposition  of  the  ideas 
attributed  to  him  occupies  relatively  little  space.  It  is  finally 
apparent  that  situation,  incidents,  and  other  characters  are  all  merely 
embellishments  to  the  presentation  of  Propter.  Considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  philosophic  subject  matter  of  the  book  which  has  been  said 
to  predominate,  the  secondary  characters  are  important  only  insofar  as 
they  make  up  a  background  and  counterfoil  for  the  words  and  actions  of  the 
leading  character.  A  good  deal  of  the  philosophizing  in  After  Many  a  Summer 
centres  around  the  nature  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  advocated  ideal 
course  of  action  as  exemplified  by  Propter  and  actual,  existent  human 
behaviour  as  exemplified  by  the  other  characters.  Thus  the  lesser 
characters  as  well  as  the  incidents  of  the  novel  serve  for  the  most  part 
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to  reflect  negatively  the  ideal  of  mystical  detachment,  by  humanly  falling 
short  of  it,  while  Propter  manifests  it  positively,  by  argument  and  demon¬ 
stration. 

On  a  narrative  level  the  novel  deals  with  a  successful  attempt  to 
discover  a  means  of  extending  human  life.  But  the  unimaginably  disgusting 
state  of  degradation  reached  by  the  Fifth  Earl  in  order  merely  to  live  for 
two  hundred  years  marks  a  return  to  the  ideas  of  Brave  New  World:  the 
danger  that  scientific  discovery  will  lead  to  the  lowering  rather  than  the 
uplifting  of  mankind.  Propter  demonstrates  his  insight  by  early  fore¬ 
seeing  the  twist  ending  of  the  events  described  in  the  book — that  an 
intelligent  man  with  an  increased  life-span  will  degenerate  into  a  foetal 
ape . 

The  beginning  chapters  of  After  Many  A  Summer  are  devoted  to  a 
description  of  California  and  its  denizens,  including  the  fantastic 
realm  of  Jo  Stoyte,  as  seen  objectively  through  the  English  eyes  of  Jeremy 
Pordage . 

The  second  character  encountered  is  Propter  himself  and  the 
introduction  takes  the  form  of  a  description  of  his  person.  The  impression, 
again  through  the  eyes  of  Pordage,  is  one  of  serene  Gothic  strength.  From 
the  very  beginning  Propter  is  made  to  display  detached  wisdom,  vitality 
and  insight.  He  is  further  described  as  having  formerly  been  a  brilliant 
scholar,  a  man  who  had  made  his  mark  upon  the  academic  world  but  who  had 
eventually  chosen  to  abandon  success  in  favour  of  independence.  He  has 
withdrawn . 

The  other  characters  appear  and  are  identified.  Within  a  few  pages 
of  his  first  appearance,  Jo  Stoyte  has  been  skilfully  portrayed  as  over¬ 
bearingly  and  rudely  American,  rich,  childish  and  very  frightened  of  dying. 
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Close  to  the  centre  of  the  opulent  and  senseless  world  of  luxury 
created  by  Stoyte  is  Virginia  Maunciple,  his  young  mistress  and  proteg^, 
who  is  beautiful,  fond  of  creature  comforts,  very  stupid,  hypocritically 
devout  and  later  sexually  tyrannized  by  Obispo,  private  physician  to 
Stoyte.  The  intended  impression  of  Dr.  Sigmund  Obispo  is  that  he  is 
endowed  with  sufficient  intelligence  and  insight  to  have  become  non- 
attached  in  the  Propterian  fashion  but  has  chosen  rather  to  be  cynical 
and  at  the  same  time  ambitious,  to  be  lecherous  and  to  over-special ize . 
Pete  is  simply  a  well-meaning  young  man  who  spends  his  time  worshipping 
three  things:  deified  science,  his  feeling  for  the  patriotic  boys 
fighting  on  the  Government  Side  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  and  his  naive 
misconceptions  of  Virginia  Maunciple.  Generally  speaking,  the  main 
intended  contrast  is  between  the  silliness  of  Stoyte  in  his  castle  on 
the  hillside  and  the  wisdom  of  Propter  in  his  modest  dwelling  in  the 
valley  below. 

It  is  not  until  Chapter  Eight  that  Propter  begins  to  fulfill 
his  function  as  a  mouthpiece  for  the  ideas  of  Huxley  but,  once  begun, 
the  flow  is  fast  and  unremitting.  Most  of  what  Propter  has  to  say  is 
said  in  Chapters  Eight  and  Nine  of  Part  One. 

The  first  point  made  in  the  soliloquized  presentation  of  the 
philosophy  of  Propter,  and  that  which  is  intended  to  act  as  a  basis  for 
the  more  or  less  logical  acceptance  of  the  rest  of  the  justification, 
takes  the  form  of  a  peculiar,  partial  definition  of  man.  The  definition 
is  essentially  a  composite  of  part  of  a  definition  of  man  by  Cardinal 
Be'rulle  and  a  definition  of  God  by  John  Tauler.  Propter's  main  purpose 
here  is  initially  to  stress  the  insignificance  of  humanity.  The  defi¬ 
nition  emphasizes  the  nothingness  of  man  and  his  distance  from  a  God 
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who  is  withdrawn  and  detached,  whose  main  characteristic  is  simply  good¬ 
ness  and  who  is  otherwise  nebulously  described  in  mystical  terms  such  as 
'a  free  power*  and  'a  pure  working': 

Man,  then,  is  a  nothingness  surrounded  by,  and  indigent  of,  a  being 
withdrawn  from  creatures,  a  nothingness  capable  of  free  power,  filled  with 
a  pure  working  if  he  so  desires. 3 

Having  once  established  that  man  is  a  nothingness  with  a 
capability,  Propter  proceeds  quickly  although  somewhat  circuitously  to 
his  next  point:  he  advocates  acting  on  the  capability.  To  that  end,  he 
speaks  of  the  necessity  of  transcending  and  transforming  human  intelligence 
and  the  individual  as  the  only  way  of  actualizing  man's  potential  for 
goodness : 

"For  every  individual  is  called  upon  to  display  not  only  unsleeping  good¬ 
will  but  also  unsleeping  intelligence.  And  this  is  not  all.  For,  if 
individuality  is  not  absolute,  if  personalities  are  illusory  figments  of 
a  self-will  disastrously  blind  to  the  reality  of  a  more-than-personal 
consciousness,  of  which  it  is  the  limitation  and  denial,  then  all  of  every 
human  being's  efforts  must  be  directed,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the 
actualization  of  that  more-than-personal  consciousness.  So  that  even 
intelligence  is  not  sufficient  as  an  adjunct  to  good-will;  there  must  also 
be  the  recollection  which  seeks  to  transform  and  transcend  intelligence 

Although  later  stated  more  explicitly,  it  is  clear  here  by  impli¬ 
cation  that  the  main  idea  involved  is  that  man's  only  hope  of  bringing  his 
capability  for  goodness  or  God  to  any  sort  of  fruition  lies  in  transcending 
his  humanity.  Propter  firmly  believes  that  personality  and  self-will 
lead  inevitably  to  bondage,  and  by  way  of  demonstrating  what  has  been 
advocated,  there  is,  in  Chapter  Eight,  an  account  given  of  how  he  experiences 
freedom  from  personality  while  sitting  on  a  bench  under  the  largest  of  his 
eucalyptus  trees.  He  begins  by  concentrating  upon  his  own  peculiar  and 
aforementioned  definition  of  man  but,  as  it  is  described,  what  thus  begins 
as  a  conscious,  vigilant  act  of  the  will  soon  transforms  itself  into  "a 
kind  of  effortless  unattached  awareness;"  his  feeling  of  freedom  from  the 
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restrictions  of  humanity  is  said  to  become  "intuitive  and  direct," 
"unmediated  participation": 

The  busy  nothingness  of  his  being  experienced  itself  as  transcended  in 
the  felt  capacity  for  peace  and  purity,  for  the  withdrawal  from  revul¬ 
sion  and  desires,  for  the  blissful  freedom  from  personality.  .  .  .5 

The  possibility  that  the  account  here  referred  to  of  Propter's 
reverie  is  intended  by  Huxley  to  pass  for  a  description  of  authentic 
mystical  meditation  must  be  entertained,  but  this  study  will  not 
concern  itself  with  that  possibility.  Whatever  Huxley  intends  by  the 
account,  it  is  enough  here  to  witness  the  clearly  implied  withdrawal 
from  the  level  of  human  involvement.  Propter's  retreat  from  life  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  earlier  non-hero,  with  the  signi¬ 
ficant  difference  that  withdrawal  from  life  is  now  to  be  represented 
as  a  necessity  rather  than  a  mere  tendency  toward  intellectual  self- 
indulgence.  Through  Propter,  Huxley  is  now  attempting  to  justify  the 
renewal  of  what  is  basically  still  a  non-heroic  way  of  life. 

The  reverie  itself  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Jeremy  Pordage 

and  Pete,  which  provides  Propter  with  an  opportunity  for  the  further 

presentation  of  his  ideas  in  conversation.  He  sets  out  to  justify  his 

insistence  upon  the  necessity  of  mystical  communion  with  God  on  the  grounds 

that  goodness  can  be  achieved  in  only  that  way.  He  goes  about  thoroughly 

to  negate  the  idea  that  human  activity  in  its  own  right  can  be  in  any 

sense  truly  worthwhile.  He  begins  with  the  statement  that  time  is 

"intrinsically  nightmarish"  and  that  goodness  resides  outside  time: 

"As  for  time,  what  is  it  but  the  medium  in  which  evil  propagates  itself, 
the  element  in  which  evil  lives  and  outside  of  which  it  dies?  Indeed, 
it's  more  than  the  element  of  evil,  more  than  merely  its  medium.  If  you 
carry  your  analysis  far  enough,  you'll  find  that  time  is  evil.  One  of  the 
aspects  of  its  essential  substance. "6 

The  conversation  is  continued  in  Chapter  Nine  where  Propter 
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elaborates  on  the  idea  that  time  and  craving  are  the  raw  material  of 
evil : 

.  .  potential  evil  is  in  time ;  potential  good  isn't.  The  longer  you 
live,  the  more  evil  you  automatically  come  into  contact  with.  Nobody 
comes  automatically  into  contact  with  good.  Men  don't  find  more  good 
by  merely  existing  longer. "7 

The  point  he  endeavours  to  make  is  that  if  nothing  inside  time 
is  good,  then  no  human  act  can  be  good.  Goodness  must  be  sought  for 
elsewhere.  "Actualized  good  lies  outside  the  prison,  in  timelessness, 
in  the  state  of  pure,  disinterested  consciousness,"8 

He  goes  on  to  affirm  that  human  ideals  are  worthless  since  "an 
ideal  is  merely  the  projection,  on  an  enormously  enlarged  scale,  of  some 
aspect  of  personality,"9  and  he  makes  his  point  that  human  virtue  in  the 
commonly  accepted  sense  therefore  has  no  real  connection  with  good,  since 
it  is  nothing  more  than  an  intensification  of  the  ego.  He  advocates 
escape  from  the  ego  toward  "a  non-personal  experience  of  timeless 
peace . 

The  most  concise  and  important  statement  of  what  Propter  is 
about  is  to  be  found  in  the  latter  part  of  Chapter  Nine:  since  nothing 
but  evil  is  possible  on  the  level  of  humanity,  he  therefore  has  recourse 
to  the  levels  above  and  below  the  level  of  God  or  spirit  and  that  of  the 
organism,  with  stress  on  the  former: 

.  .  the  nature  of  things  is  such  that,  on  the  strictly  human  level  of 
time  and  craving,  you  can't  achieve  anything  but  evil.  .  ,  .  But  there  _is_ 
something  effective  to  be  done  on  the  levels  where  good  actually  exists. 

On  the  level  below  the  human  and  on  the  level  above.  On  the  animal 
level  and  on  the  level  .  .  .  well,  you  can  take  your  choice  of  names: 
the  level  of  eternity;  the  level,  if  you  don't  object,  of  God;  the  level 
of  the  spirit — only  that  happens  to  be  about  the  most  ambiguous  word  in 
the  language.  On  the  lower  level,  good  exists  as  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  organism  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  own  being.  On  the 
higher  level,  it  exists  in  the  form  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world  without 
desire  or  aversion;  it  exists  as  the  experience  of  eternity,  as  the  tran- 
scendance  of  personality,  the  extension  of  consciousness  beyond  the 
limits  imposed  by  the  ego.  Strictly  human  activities  are  activities  that 
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prevent  the  manifestation  of  good  on  the  other  two  levels,"^ 

Working  upon  that  basis,  he  sees  the  level  of  humanity  as 
nothing  more  than  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  reaching  the  other  two 
levels.  "In  so  far  as  we're  human  beings,  we  prevent  ourselves  from 
realizing  the  spiritual  and  timeless  good  that  we're  capable  of  as 
potential  inhabitants  of  eternity,  as  potential  enjoyers  of  the  beatific 
vision . 

In  the  final  analysis,  all  of  Propter's  carefully  worked  out 
theoretical  philosophizing  points  toward  the  conclusion  that  man's 
humanity  prevents  him  from  getting  at  those  levels  upon  which  good  may 
be  experienced  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  be  non-human,  to 
withdraw  entirely  and  to  detach  oneself  from  the  sphere  of  human 
involvement  and  activity,  which  is  precisely  what  Huxley  did.  In 
consideration  of  all  of  the  above,  the  implications  of  the  Propterian 
philosophy  in  Huxley's  own  life  seem  quite  clear:  After  Many  A  Summer 
is  important  chiefly  because  it  presents  an  attempt  to  justify  Huxley's 
retreat  to  the  margin  of  existence.  Propter  withdraws  from  life.  He 
abandons  the  possibility  of  human  involvement  in  favour  of  mystical 
spirituality,  and  he  must  therefore  finally  be  seen  as  a  disguised 
version  of  the  non-hero. 

The  material  of  the  remainder  of  the  novel  is  essentially 
repetition  of  and  embellishment  upon  the  idealogical  framework  already 
outlined.  In  Chapters  Ten  and  Eleven  of  Part  One  some  details  are  given 
about  the  detached  and  seljf-sufficient  community  which  Propter  is 
endeavouring  to  set  up  in  accordance  with  his  conviction  that  human 
activity  must  be  made  instrumental  to  animal  and  spiritual  good — "a 
home  fit  for  animals  and  spirits."^  In  subsequent  chapters  and  conver- 
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sations  he  states  some  of  the  implications  of  his  denial  of  human  values 
and  ideals:  traditional  thought  and  language  are  no  good,  imaginative 
literature  is  no  good,  and  satire  is  better  than  tragedy „  At  every 
opportunity  he  reaffirms  that  humanity  is  not  to  be  taken  serious ly,  The 
human  plane  of  existence  is  not  improvable,  so  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  transcend  it  in  the  prescribed  manner,  God  is  present  only  when  and 
where  humanity  is  absent,^ 

As  stated  earlier,  it  is  deemed  pertinent  and  worthwhile  here 
also  to  present  briefly  certain  conclusions  about  the  characters  Pordage 
and  Obispo, 

Pordage  is  a  mild  variation  on  the  earlier  theme  of  the  non¬ 
hero  : 

For  Jeremy,  direct,  unmediated  experience  was  always  hard  to  take  in, 
always  more  or  less  disquieting.  Life  became  safe,  things  assumed  meaning, 
only  when  they  had  been  translated  into  words  and  confined  between  the 
covers  of  a  book,  ^ 

Pordage  is  described  as  a  middle-aged  creature  of  the  intellect, 
a  scholar,  who  has  come  to  California  to  catalogue  certain  Hauberk  Papers 
which  have  become  the  property  of  Stoyte ,  He  is  essentially  a  comic 
figure  and  the  object  of  satire,  but  he  simultaneously  serves  as  a  counter¬ 
foil  for  Propter  and  his  theme.  At  first  shocked  by  Stoyte* s  castle, 
Pordage  later  begins  to  like  living  there;  it  becomes  his  spiritual  home. 
The  atmosphere  created  by  twelve  million  dollars'  worth  of  unrelated 
objects  of  art  is  likened  to  the  mind  of  an  idiot,  and  Pordage  is  regarded 
as  a  cultural  idiot  from  Propter's  point  of  view.  But  Pordage  admires 
Propter  on  academic  grounds  and  is  awed  by  his  strength  and  personal 
magnetism.  He  regards  Propter's  philosophy  as  the  worst  kind  of  theology 
but  listens  nonetheless: 

One  listened  without  reluctance — though,  of  course,  one  had  no  intention 
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of  permitting  one's  own  particular  little  structures  of  decencies  and  in¬ 
decencies  to  be  subverted.  One  was  not  going  to  allow  religion  (of  all 
things!)  to  invade  the  sanctities  of  private  life.  An  Englishman's  home 
is  his  castle;  and,  curiously  enough,  an  American's  castle, 
as  he  had  discovered  after  the  first  shock  began  to  wear  off,  was 
turning  out  to  be  this  particular  Englishman's  home.  His  spiritual  home. 
Because  it  was  the  embodiment  of  an  imbecile's  no-track  mind.  Because 
there  were  no  issues  and  nothing  led  anywhere  and  the  dilemmas  had  an 
infinity  of  horns  and  you  went  round  and  round,  like  Fabre's  caterpillars, 
in  a  closed  universe  of  utter  cosiness.  .  .  .  Round  and  round,  like 
caterpillars  inside  the  mind  of  an  imbecile;  round  and  round  in  an 
infinite  cosiness  of  issueless  thought  and  feelings  and  actions,  of 
hermetically  bottled  art  and  learning,  of  culture  for  its  own  sake,  of 
self-sufficient  little  decencies  and  indecencies,  of  impassable  dilemmas 
and  moral  questions  sufficiently  answered  by  the  circumambient  idiocy. 

Considered  in  relation  to  the  main  theme  of  the  novel  as  advoca¬ 
ted  by  Propter,  Obispo  may  be  cited  as  a  prime  example  of  imprisonment 
in  time  and  craving.  Rather  than  endeavouring  to  transcend  time  and 
humanity,  he  is  directing  all  of  his  scientific  energies,  on  Stoyte's 
behalf  and  with  Stoyte's  money,  toward  lengthening  the  time  of  human  life. 
Although  ostensibly  successful,  he  finally  manages  to  do  nothing  more  than 
prove  Propter's  point:  that  the  extension  of  the  life-span  leads  to 
degeneration  rather  than  uplift. 

Insofar  as  he  is  systematically  cynical  and  malicious  (as  opposed 
to  Propter  who  is  consistently  gentle  and  humane  in  everyday  life),  Obispo 
is  also  to  some  extent  reminiscent  of  Spandrel  1,  with  whom  he  also  shares 
a  disgust  for  his  fellow  creatures  and  the  enactment  of  it  in  terms  of 
sexual  tyranny. 

Pordage  and  Obispo  are  both  to  some  extent  re-occurrences  of 
familiar  Huxleyan  characters,  but  are  of  further  importance  in  After  Many 
A  Summer  since  they  are  both  used  indirectly  to  bolster  Propter's  position 

and  his  justification  of  Huxley's  withdrawal. 

1. 

The  Propter  position  is  final  in  the  works  of  Huxley.  The  four 
remaining  novels  will  be  disposed  of  rather  briefly  as  variations  on  the 
Propter  theme. 
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THE  LATER  NOVELS 

Huxley's  last  four  novels — Time  Must  Have  A  Stop  (1945),  Ape 
and  Essence  (1948),  The  Genius  and  the  Goddess  (1960),  Island  (1962) 

— will  here  be  dealt  with  rather  briefly.  The  justification  for 
treating  them  thus  summarily  lies  in  the  fact  that  nowhere,  in  any  of 
the  four,  does  Huxley  present  any  significant  new  developments  in  the 
philosophy  of  those  non-heroic  leading  characters  who  continue  to 
reflect  his  own  thinking.  The  Propter  position — ‘the  renewal,  on 
mystical  grounds,  of  the  non-heroic  withdrawal  from  life — remains  final. 
A  study  of  the  life  and  ideas  of  Huxley  as  presented  through  his 
fictional  characters  must  regard  Propter  as  the  last  word.  There  are 
no  further  major  developments.  In  the  later  novels  he  merely  reasserts 
the  former  position:  the  inadequacy  of  the  level  of  time  and  craving, 
the  inherent  evil  of  all  human  activity,  and  the  advocation  of  with¬ 
drawal  from  it  by  means  of  mystical  transcendence.  As  a  familiar 
adjunct  to  that  position  there  is  in  some  places  (especially  in  Island) 
a  lingering  emphasis  upon  the  social  conscience  of  the  non-hero,  but 
even  in  that  sphere  the  keynote  is  now  escape  and  transcendence  rather 
than  involvement.  Nowhere  in  the  later  novels  does  Huxley  present 
any  statement  of  the  Propter  position  as  complete  or  explicit  as  that 
in  After  Many  A  Summer,  and  nowhere  does  he  go  beyond  it. 

In  Time  Must  Have  A  Stop  the  leading  character  is  Sebastian 
Bamack  who  is  initially  characterized  along  the  lines  of  the  earlier 
version  of  the  non-hero,  and  the  main  issue  of  the  novel  is  his  final 
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acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  Bruno  Rontini  which  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  Propter.  Thus,  although  it  certainly  does  not  present 
anything  new,  this  novel  does  embody  a  certain  breadth  of  scope  and  its 
main  importance  to  this  study  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  from  the  starting  point  of  the  intellectual  non-hero  as  he  was  in 
the  earlier  novels  that  Sebastian  is  made  to  find  his  way  between  the 
extremes  of  his  father's  political  involvement  and  his  uncle's  hedonism 
toward  the  eventual  acceptance  of  mysticism  as  a  justification  for  his 
own  continued  withdrawal  from  life.  As  a  non-hero  he  remains  basically 
unchanged  throughout;  he  merely  later  accepts  the  disguise  which  was 
first  made  available  by  Propter. 

As  a  young  man,  Sebastian  is  decidedly  a  creature  of  the  mind; 
his  main  concern  is  with  writing  poetry.  He  is,  at  times,  intensely 
aware  of  his  lack  of  experience,  especially  where  sex  is  concerned,  and 
he  compensates  for  it  by  means  of  complex  daydreams  and  fantasies. 

"When  reality  presented  itself  he  was  merely  terrified The  portrait 
is  perhaps  not  as  detailed  as  that  of  Denis  Stone,  but  the  non-heroic 
nature  of  Sebastian  Barnack  is  unmistakable.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  his 
failure  to  adjust  to  the  things  and  people  around  him.  He  regards  the 
world  and  its  creatures  with  mixed  contempt  and  envy.  He  is  unable  to 
cope  with  situations  involving  human  emotions  and  his  reaction  is  to 
withdraw.  To  that  is  added  his  feeling  of  discomfort  in  the  proximity 
of  the  poor,  from  whom  he  also  withdraws: 

The  proximity  of  the  poor  always  made  him  feel  uncomfortable,  and  to 
discomfort  was  added,  when  they  worked  and  he  apparently  did  nothing, 
a  sense  of  shame.  These  were  feelings  which  ought,  he  supposed,  to  have 
made  him  want  to  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps.  But  politics  always 
seemed  so  futile  and  unimportant.  His  ordinary  reaction  from  the  shame 
and  discomfort  was  a  flight  from  the  situation  which  had  occasioned  them.2 
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Sebastian's  father,  John  Barnack ,  is  a  political  activist.  He 
is  socially  involved  and  committed  with  a  vengeance.  But  Sebastian  very 
early  rejects  his  father  as  quite  unsympathetic  to  his  own  position  and 
gravitates  rather  toward  his  uncle  Eustace.  The  broken  connection  with 
his  father  and  his  father's  activities  is  the  closest  he  ever  comes  to 
any  real  involvement  on  the  strictly  human  level  of  existence. 

Sebastian  regards  his  uncle  Eustace  favorably  on  the  grounds 
that  he  is  sympathetic  and,  above  all,  understanding.  Eustace  is 
thoroughly,  even  fanatically,  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  this  world; 
he  is  extreme  in  his  attachment  to  the  level  of  time  and  craving.  He  is 
a  hedonist  and  he  regards  life  as  a  fine  art.  As  a  devotee  of  living, 
in  the  worldly  sense,  Eustace  has  frequently  rebuffed  the  well-intentioned 
spiritual  advances  of  his  acquaintance  Bruno  Rontini  (who  is  in  this  novel 
the  repository  of  the  Propterian  philosophy),  both  on  his  own  behalf  and 
later  also  for  the  protection  of  Sebastian  who  comes  to  visit  him  in 
Italy . 


When  Sebastian  arrives  in  Italy  he  is  impressed  by  his  uncle's 

way  of  life,  since  his  own  pleasures  have  hitherto  been  only  those  of 

fantasy,  and  moreover  he  is  agreeably  surprised  by  the  extent  to  which  he 

finds  himself  understood.  Eustace  quickly  makes  it  clear  that  he  realizes 

and  is  sympathetic  to  Sebastian's  non-heroic  predicament: 

"Nobody  who  has  any  kind  of  creative  imagination  can  possibly  be  anything 
but  disappointed  with  real  life.  .  .  .  People  like  you  aren't  really 
commensurable  with  the  world  they  live  in.  Your  business  isn't  doing 
things,  it  isn't  even  living.  It's  writing  poetry.  .  .  . 

Of  course,  you  could  always  argue  that  you  live  more  intensely  in 
your  mental  world-substitute  than  we  who  only  wallow  in  the  real  thing. 

And  I'd  be  inclined  to  admit  it.  But  the  trouble  is  that  you  can't  be 
content  to  stick  to  your  beautiful  ersatz .  You  have  to  descend  into 
evening  clothes  and  Ciro's  and  chorus  girls — and  perhaps  even  politics  and 
committee  meetings,  God  help  us!  With  lamentable  results.  Because  you're 
not  at  home  with  these  lumpy  bits  of  matter.  They  depress  you,  they 
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bewilder  you,  they  shock  you  and  sicken  you  and  make  a  fool  of  you.  And 
yet  they  still  tempt  you;  and  they'll  go  on  tempting  you,  all  your  life."^ 

But  on  the  very  first  evening  of  Sebastian's  visit  Eustace  dies 
from  the  accumulated  effects  of  longstanding  over-indulgence,  and 
Sebastian  is  left  more  or  less  on  his  own. 

Following  his  untimely  death,  much  of  the  middle  part  of  the  novel 
is  devoted  to  a  blow-by-blow  account  of  Eustace's  long  post-mortem  fight 
to  retain  his  identity  as  a  human  individual  and  to  remain  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  level  of  time  and  craving,  with  the  earthly  pleasures  of 
the  five  senses.  Eustace's  post-mortem  experiences  are  of  some  signifi¬ 
cance  here  because  they  allegedly  provide  a  sort  of  spiritual  confirmation 
or  demonstration  of  the  Propterian  mystical  philosophy.  The  essentially 
non-human  Propterian  forces  of  goodness  and  unity  are  here  presented  as 
an  increasing  awareness  of  light  against  which  Eustace  finds  that  he 
must  struggle  to  retain  any  vestige  of  the  relatively  alien  density, 
opaqueness  and  separateness  of  his  former  human  self  as  he  knew  it  before 
death,  on  the  human  level  of  time  and  craving.  The  account  is  made  to 
serve  the  Propterian  purpose  by  having  the  increasingly  intense  coming 
of  the  light  bring  with  it  to  Eustace  the  realization  that  in  his 
cherished  separateness  he  is  ugly,  shameful  and  finally  evil.  The 
evil  of  separateness,  identity  and  human  activity  would  thus  seem  to  be 
mystically  confirmed  in  Time  Must  Have  A  Stop,  although  there  is  no 
evidence  of  Aldous  Huxley  ever  having  had  any  mystical  experiences,  as 
a  possible  basis  upon  which  to  construct  an  account  such  as  the  one  in 
question  here,  other  than  those  induced  by  mescalin.  As  the  account  ends, 
however,  Eustace  is  still  clinging  steadfastly  to  his  memories  of  earthly 
existence,  still  averting  his  attention  from  the  painful  onslaught  of  the 
light  and  still  refusing  to  participate  in  the  knowledge  by  which  he  is 
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compelled  to  judge  himself  shameful. 

Suddenly  left  to  his  own  devices,  Sebastian  very  quickly  begins 
to  come  under  the  influence  of  Bruno  Rontini.  He  is  impressed  by  the 
kindness  and  wisdom  of  the  man  and  begins  even  here  to  show  signs  of 
looking  for  avenues  of  escape  "from  the  unutterable  wearisomeness,  the 
silly  and  degrading  horror,  of  being  merely  yourself,  of  being  only 
human . 

But  Sebastian's  association  with  Rontini  is  terminated  as 
abruptly  as  those  with  his  father  and  with  Eustace  were  earlier,  when 
Rontini  is  politically  denounced  and  taken  to  prison  as  a  direct  result 
of  certain  careless  words,  on  Sebastian's  part,  about  his  father's  anti¬ 
fascist  associates.  Sebastian  holds  himself  responsible  and,  approximately 
fifteen  years  later,  he  renews  the  association  with  Rontini  upon  the 
latter's  emergence  from  prison,  initially  in  order  to  allay  his  own 
feelings  of  guilt.  But  once  established,  the  renewed  friendship  with , 
and  proximity  to,  the  now  aged  Rontini  eventually  lead  to  Sebastian's 
acceptance  of  mysticism. 

Nothing  is  known  of  what  happens  to  him  during  the  period  of 
time  between  adolescence  and  the  age  of  thirty-two.  The  final  long 
chapter  of  the  novel  is  written  as  an  epilogue  and  presents  certain 
reminiscences  and  notes  of  the  adult  Sebastian  Barnack  which  makes  it 
clear  beyond  any  doubt  that  he  now  believes:  "It  is  only  by  taking  the 
fact  of  eternity  into  account  that  we  can  deliver  thought  from  its 
slavery  to  life."5  In  an  excerpt  from  his  notebook  he  presents  his 
'minimum  working  hypothesis": 

That  there  is  a  Godhead  or  Ground,  which  is  the  unmanifested  principle 
of  all  manifestation. 

That  the  Ground  is  transcendent  and  immanent. 
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That  it  is  possible  for  human  beinp^  to  love,  know  and,  from  virtually 
to  become  actually  identified  with  the  Ground. 

That  to  achieve  this  unitive  knowledge,  to  realize  this  supreme 
identity,  is  the  final  end  and  purpose  of  human  existence. 

That  there  is  a  Law  or  Dharma,  which  must  be  obeyed,  a  Tao  or  Way, 
which  must  be  followed,  if  men  are  to  achieve  their  final  end. 

That  the  more  there  is  of  I,  me,  mine,  the  less  there  is  of  the 
Ground;  and  that  consequently  the  Tao  is  a  Way  of  humility  and  compassion, 
the  Dharma  a  Law  of  mortification  and  self-transcending  awareness.  Which 
accounts,  of  course,  for  the  facts  of  human  history.  People  love  their 
egos  and  don't  wish  to  mortify  them,  don't  wish  to  see  why  they  shouldn't 
'express  their  personalities'  and  'have  a  good  time.'6 

The  progression  in  Time  Must  Have  A  Stop  is  familiar;  the 
intellectual  non-hero  is  largely  unsuccessful  at  the  active  emotional 
level  of  'expressing  his  personality'  and  'having  a  good  time,'  so  he 
retreats  to  the  world  of  ideas,  becomes  non-attached,  and  later  finds  it 
convenient  to  justify  his  withdrawal  from  life  on  mystical  grounds. 

Of  all  Huxley's  novels.  Ape  and  Essence  stands  most  distinctly 
apart  from  the  mainstream  of  his  thematic  preoccupations  and  is  least 
worthy  of  consideration  here.  It  is  a  seemingly  misanthropic  and  malicious 
satire  on  Utopia  and  on  the  bestiality  of  modern  humanity.  The  book  is 
divided  into  two  parts:  "Tallis"  and  "The  Script."  The  actual  text 
of  Ape  and  Essence  is  presented  at  one  remove  from  the  author  as  a 
forgotten  movie  script  which  has  been  prepared  by  a  lonely,  bitter  and 
allegedly  Shelleyan  figure  called  William  Tallis  whom  the  reader  never 
meets,  but  who  is  rather  Propterian. 

The  script  itself  postulates  a  post-third  world  war  situation 
in  which  a  small  society  of  incredibly  degenerate  and  malformed, 
ostensibly  evil-worshipping  survivors  on  the  coast  of  California  are 
visited  by  a  group  of  New  Zealand  scientists  who  have  remained  untouched 
by  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  war.  The  scientists  are  quickly  fright¬ 
ened  away  by  the  almost  sub-human  Californians  whose  behaviour  is 
representative  of  only  the  bestial  side  of  human  nature,  but  one  of  their 
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number,  a  certain  Alfred  Poole,  is  left  behind. 

The  sole  reason  for  here  considerinp  Ape  and  Essence  is  that 
Poole  is  in  some  very  minor  respects  a  non-heroic  character.  He  is 
sketchily  described  as  an  intellectually  and  scientifically  inclined 
individual,  totally  unlearned  in  the  ways  of  the  world  as  a  result  of 
his  maternally  sheltered  upbringing,  who  instinctively  avoids  personal 
contacts  of  every  sort  and  the  experiential  side  of  life  in  general. 

He  is  very  shocked  and  disturbed  by  the  practices  of  his 
captors,  but  nonetheless  overcomes  his  upbringing  and  inhibitions  to 
the  extent  of  participating  in  one  of  their  sexual  holidays.  He  ends 
by  falling  in  love  with  a  relatively  undeformed  girl  called  Loola,  and 
the  novel  ends  as  the  two  of  them  escape  to  the  north  where  they  eat 
a  picnic  lunch  on  the  grave  of  William  Tallis. 

One  must  assume,  although  it  is  nowhere  made  explicit,  that 

Huxley's  conviction  of  the  inadequacy  of  humanity  and  the  inherent  evil 

of  all  human  activity,  perhaps  combined  with  an  emotional  reaction  to 

the  Second  World  War,  are  at  least  partially  responsible  for  Ape  and 

Essence .  The  moral  or  philosophical  import  of  the  whole  seems  to  be 

contained  in  the  following  two  lines  from  a  speech  of  the  Narrator: 

Only  in  the  knowledge  of  his  own  essence 
Has  any  man  ceased  to  be  many  monkeys.7 

The  Genius  and  the  Goddess  is  narrated  in  the  first  person  by 
John  Rivers  and  takes  the  form  of  a  recollected  account  of  events  in 
which  he,  as  a  young  man,  played  a  part.  No  attempt  is  made  to  character¬ 
ize  the  older  Rivers;  he  merely  tells  the  story.  As  a  young  man  he  is 
reminiscent  of  the  naive  and  idealistic  character  Pete  in  After  Many  A 
Summer  and  may  be  said  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  non-hero  insofar 


as  he  is  not  only  most  at  home  in  the  realm  of  the  intellect  but  also 
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decidedly  ill  at  ease  in  any  real  life  or  experiential  context  and 
especially  inept  at  human  relationships,  lie  becomes  an  assistant  to 
the  brilliant  physicist  Henry  Maartens  and  goes  to  live  in  the  Maartens ' 
household  where  he  is  witness  to  the  events  which  make  up  the  very 
short  narrative. 

Maartens  is  the  genius  of  the  novel,  and  his  wife  Katy  is  the 
Goddess.  The  main  concern  is  simply  with  the  nature  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  them.  Maartens  himself  is  an  extreme,  albeit  quite 
secondary,  example  of  the  non-hero.  He  is  concerned  exclusively  with 
science  and  the  intellect.  Everything  else  bores  him: 

All  children  bored  him.  So  did  the  overwhelming  majority  of  adults. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise?  Their  ideas  were  rudimentary  and  their 
reading,  non-existent.  What  had  they  to  offer?  Only  their  sentiments 
and  their  moral  life,  only  their  occasional  wisdom  and  their  frequent 
and  pathetic  lack  of  wisdom.  In  a  word,  only  their  humanity.  And 
humanity  was  something  in  which  poor  Henry  was  incapable,  congenitally, 
of  taking  an  interest.  Between  the  worlds  of  quantum  theory  and 
epistemology  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum  and  of  sex  and  pain  at  the 
other,  there  was  a  kind  of  limbo  peopled  only  by  ghosts.  And  among 
the  ghosts  was  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  himself,^ 

A  genius  at  the  intellectual  level,  he  is  in  all  other  respects 
a  non-entity.  His  contact  with  immediate  experience  is  strictly  sexual. 
He  is  congenitally  incapable  of  either  functioning  at  or  taking  an 
interest  in  the  human  level.  He  depends  entirely  upon  his  wife  to  look 
after  his  animal  and  human  needs. 

Katy  is  characterized  as  entirely  non-inte llectual .  She  oper¬ 
ates  wholly  at  the  level  of  natural  and  unconscious  animal  and  personal 
magnetism,  and  at  that  level  she  exudes  a  kind  of  mysterious  power  and 
vitality.  She  is  naively  regarded  by  Rivers  as  a  Goddess. 

But  neither  portrait  is  developed.  The  high  point  of  the  novel 
seems  to  be  simply  the  contrast  between  them.  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  inherent  evil  of  humanity  and  no  obtrusion  of  mystical  transcendence. 
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The  main  incident  occurs  when  Katy  loses  contact  with  the  greater 
goddess  within  her  as  a  result  of  three  weeks  attendance  on  her  dying 
mother  and  is  temporarily  unable  to  perform  her  function  as  universal 
mother  at  a  time  when  it  is  greatly  needed.  She  finally  restores  her 
animal  grace  by  means  of  sexual  involvement  with  the  hitherto  virginal 
John  Rivers.  With  her  mysterious  powers  thus  restored,  she  in  turn 
is  able  miraculously  to  restore  life  to  her  dying  intellectual  husband. 
The  narrative  does  not  proceed  to  any  further  significant  events,  but 
the  point  to  be  emphasized  here  is  that  the  events  of  this  novel  have 
been  made  to  dempnstrate,  through  Katy,  that  aspect  of  the  Propterian 
philosophy  which  stated  that  goodness  exists  below  the  human  level  as 
well  as  above  it.^ 

In  commenting  upon  the  incident  thirty  years  later.  Rivers  does 
seem  to  regard  it  as  having  been  a  case  of  the  restoration  at  the  human 
level  of  Katy's  animal  grace  which  in  turn  was  made  to  serve  spiritual 
grace.  But  again,  the  point  is  not  developed;  it  is  merely  stated. 

No  philosophical  conclusions  are  drawn, 

"At  one  end  of  the  spectrum  it’s  pure  spirit,  it's  the  Clear  Light  of 
the  Void;  and  at  the  other  end  it’s  instinct,  it's  health,  it’s  the 
perfect  functioning  of  an  organism  that’s  infallible  so  long  as  we 
don't  interfere  with  it;  and  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes  is 
what  St.  Paul  called  ’Christ’ — the  divine  made  human.  Spiritual  grace, 
animal  grace,  human  grace — three  aspects  of  the  same  underlying  mystery; 
ideally  all  of  us  should  be  open  to  all  of  them, "10 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  present  any  new 
developments  in  the  Huxleyan  philosophy  and  does  not  in  fact  even  fully 
reassert  the  Propter  position,  the  importance  of  The  Genius  and  the 
Goddess  to  this  study  must  be  said  to  lie  mainly  in  the  fact  that,  in 
Rivers  and  Maartens,  it  does  present  two  minor  variations  upon  the  theme 


of  the  non-hero. 
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The  last  novel,  I s 1  and ,  presents  Huxley’s  idealized  and  Utopian 
vision  of  a  society  of  enlightened  and  non-attached  individuals  who,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  Propter,  make  the  least  of  their 
humanity  and  the  most  of  their  capacity  to  rise  above  it.  Escape,  with¬ 
drawal  and  mystical  transcendence  receive  the  main  emphasis  throughout. 

The  main  concern  of  this  novel  is  with  the  enactment  of  the  theories  of 
Propter,  but  it  does  not  in  any  respect  progress  beyond  those  theories. 

The  people  of  the  island  of  Pal  a  have  withdrawn  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  are  a  small,  self-sufficient  community  of  the  exact  sort 
envisioned  earlier  by  Huxley  in  Ends  and  Means  and  by  Propter  in  After 
Many  A  Summer.  They  systematically  avoid  all  contact  with  modern  civil¬ 
ization  and  refuse  to  become  involved  in  the  problems  confronting  modern 
man . 

Within  their  isolated  community  they  are  mainly  concerned,  as 
was  Propter,  with  the  levels  of  existence  directly  above  and  below  the 
strictly  human  level — the  spiritual  level  and  the  animal  level.  They  think 
of  people  in  terms,  "simultaneously,  of  the  Clear  Light  of  the  Void  and 
the  vegetative  nervous  system. 

Propter's  definition  of  man  is  regarded  as  axiomatic.  God  is 
thought  of  as  "immanent,"  and  man  is  thought  of  as  "self-transcendent,"^ 
Every  aspect  of  the  Palanese  way  of  life  is  designed  to  minimize  person¬ 
ality,  self,  the  individual,  and  to  stress  detachment  from  the  intrinsically 
evil  level  of  time  and  craving.  "You  cling,  you  crave,  you  assert  yourself 

—  and  you  live  in  a  home-made  hell.  You  become  detached — and  you  live  in 
peace. Non-attachment  to  humanity  and  direct  mystical  experience  of 
eternity  are  made  available  to  the  citizens  of  Pala  by  every  means  possible 

—  meditation,  yoga,  narcotics. ^  Every  detail  of  Palanese  life  is  geared 
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to  facilitate  escape  from  the  hell  of  being  human.  A  summary  of  the 
details  is  unnecessary:  their  educational,  religious  and  political 
practices  reflect  the  doctrines  of  Ends  and  Means  in  the  same  way  that 
the  precepts  governing  their  way  of  life  are  a  restatement  of  the 
of  the  philosophy  of  After  Many  A  Summer.  In  Is  1  and  Huxley  again  attempts 
to  justify,  on  a  larger  and  more  concrete  scale,  the  non-heroic  with¬ 
drawal  from  life  on  mystical  grounds. 

The  leading  character  of  the  novel  is  Will  Farnaby,  an  out¬ 
sider  through  whose  eyes  the  reader  views  the  Palanese.  Farnaby  is 
a  mildly  non-heroic  character  who,  although  employed  as  a  journalist, 
would  much  rather  be  free  to  spend  his  time  writing  poetry.  On  the 
basis  of  his  unhappy  and  mis-managed  love- life,  he  seems  reminiscent 
of  Walter  Bidlake  in  Point  Counter  Point.  The  main  indication  of  his 
non-heroic  status  and  his  main  importance  to  the  idealogical  substance 
of  the  novel  consists  of  the  fact  that  he  is  almost  frantically  searching 
for  avenues  of  escape — from  himself,  from  his  past,  from  the  outside  world 
of  reality,  from  human  experience  in  general— -and  is  therefore  agreeably 
impressed  by  what  he  finds  in  Pala. 

It  seems  quite  clear,  upon  the  basis  of  the  above  summaries,  that 
in  his  later  novels  and  especially  in  Island  Huxley  is  mainly  concerned 
with  the  restatement  and  confirmation  of  his  justification  on  mystical 
grounds  of  the  non-heroic  withdrawal  from  life.  Nowhere  in  the  later 
novels  does  he  go  beyond  the  ideas  which  have  been  seen  to  originate  in 
After  Many  A  Summer. 


IX 


CRITICS  OF  HUXLEY 

There  is  a  dearth  of  published  criticism  pertaining  to  the  works 
of  Aldous  Huxley,  In  particular,  there  is  very  little  critical  material 
which  focuses  its  attention  on  the  leading  characters  in  Huxley's  novels 
and  none  which  deals  directly  with  the  non-heroic  nature  of  those 
characters  as  they  reflect  the  life  and  thought  of  Huxley  himself. 

It  is  deemed  advisable,  even  necessary,  to  canvass  the  generality 
of  critical  opinion  concerning  the  novels  of  Huxley  in  order  to  present, 
as  a  part  of  this  study,  some  sort  of  a  summary  of  the  existing  critical 
estimate  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  but  the  paucity  of  relevant 
material  almost  obviates  the  necessity  of  summarizing  it.  Having  thus 
attested  to  the  lack  of  material,  one  can  only  proceed  briefly  to  con¬ 
sider  a  very  few  works  which  seem  to  bear  some  small  relationship,  albeit 
in  most  cases  only  incidentally  or  indirectly,  to  the  subject  of  this 
study.  The  shortness  of  this  section  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  lack 
of  pertinent  criticism. 

Of  book-length  works  devoted  to  the  study  of  Huxley  there  is 
only  one  which  here  merits  attention,  and  that  only  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  it  does  in  some  very  minor  respects  approximate  the  present 
approach  to  Huxley's  leading  characters, 

John  Atkins,  in  his  book  Aldous  Huxley,  does  eventually  come  to 
consider  most  of  the  major  issues  of  Huxleyan  fiction,  but  there  is  no 
concerted  or  sustained  effort  to  see  the  isolated  issues  as  parts  of  a 
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whole,  integrated,  as  it  were,  by  the  life  and  thought  of  Huxley  himself, 
Atkins'  summarv  often  seems  to  have  celebration  for  its  purpose,  rather 
than  analysis  or  criticism.  He  is  frequently  pleased  merely  to  under¬ 
write  the  developments  of  the  novels  without  adducing  sufficient  reasons 
for  their  appearance.  His  work  lacks  meaningful  organization  and  a 
distinct  point  of  view.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  draw  conclusions. 

Most  conspicuously  absent  is  any  attempt  to  trace  the  development  of 
the  man  in  the  progressive  incidents  and  characters  of  the  novels.  Like¬ 
nesses  are  sometimes  incidentally  pointed  out,  but  it  goes  no  farther  than 
that. 

With  regard  to  his  treatment  of  Huxley's  characters,  Atkins' 
first  chapter  is  entitled  "The  Persona:  Living  as  a  Fine  Art”  and  he 
therein  speaks  of  recurring  character  types  but  for  the  most  part  he 
limits  his  discussion  to  Scogan,  Cardan,  Pordage  and  Bamack,  all  of  whom 
are  regarded  by  this  study  as  quite  secondary  but  by  Atkins  as  the  finished 
products  of  the  persona  as  he  envisions  it.  Denis  Stone,  for  example,  is 
not  dealt  with  until  a  later  Chapter  on  Huxley's  portrayal  of  "Childhood, 
Innocence  and  Adolescence."  Still  later,  in  a  chapter  on  Huxley  and 
Lawrence,  Atkins  briefly  remarks  that  Philip  Quarles  comes  as  close  to 
Huxley  himself  as  anyone  in  the  novels,  but  it  is  left  at  that.  No 
reference  is  made  to  that  progressive  development  of  the  leading  characters 
from  novel  to  novel  which  is  the  direct  reflection  of  Huxley's  own  develop¬ 
ment  . 

Similarly,  the  influence  of  Lawrence  on  Huxley  is  discussed  and 
more  or  less  accurately  traced  so  far  as  Eyeless  in  Gaza  and  Beavis' 
rejection  of  the  Laurentian  concept  of  life  forces,  but  Atkins'  final 
word  is  that  "It  is  not  quite  clear  what  Beavis  meant. There  is,  in 
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various  places,  some  mention  of  Huxley's  emphasis  upon  the  intellect, 
but  this  too  must  be  regarded  as  a  dead  end.  It  is  not  adequately 
explained.  Nowhere  is  the  all -pervading  non-heroic  nature  referred  to. 

The  subject  of  Huxley's  final  lack  of  involvement  is  not  even  broached, 
even  though  non -attachment ,  pacifism  and  mysticism  are  lengthily  dis¬ 
cussed  . 

There  are  many  points  upon  which  the  present  study  would  take 
issue  with  the  work  in  question,  but  the  only  point  worth  making  here 
is  that  although  Atkins  is  ostensibly  dealing  with  the  same  major  issues, 
his  book  cannot  in  any  sense  be  regarded  as  a  worthwhile  estimate  of 
Aldous  Huxley's  non-heroic  leading  characters. 

CoEoM.  Joad,  in  his  Guide  to  Modem  Thought,  devotes  the  last 
chapter  to  a  discussion  of  the  invasion  of  literature  by  psychology  and 
speaks  of  what  he  regards  as  the  absence,  in  modern  novels,  of  memorable 
or  heroic  characters.  One  aspect  of  his  treatment  of  the  subject  in¬ 
volves  what  he  calls  determination  by  the  body  and  he  discusses  the 
implication,  in  many  of  Huxley's  novels,  that  the  body  and  everything 
connected  with  it  exercises  an  adverse  or  undesirable  influence  upon  the 
intellect.  And  he  also  refers  to  Huxley's  own  temperamental  asceticism. 
But  his  main  concern  is  with  the  lesser  characters  such  as  Cardan, 

Spandrel  1  and  Illidge  who  most  aptly  illustrate  his  contention  that 
Huxley  entertains  the  feeling  that  the  mental  life  is  entirely  too 
subject  to  the  physical  life.  Generally  speaking,  Joad's  remarks  are 
much  too  cursory  to  be  of  much  interest  here,  and  he  deals  only  indirectly 
with  Huxley's  own  tendency  to  withdraw  into  the  realm  of  things  purely 
intellectual.  Joad's  brief  consideration  of  Huxley  occurs  only 
incidentally  to  his  discussion  of  psychology  and  therefore  he  makes  no 
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attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  full  literary  context  of  the  issues  he 
touches  upon. 

Sean  O'Faolain  perhaps  seems  initially  a  little  closer  to  the 
mark  in  his  The  Vanishing  Hero,  but  his  discussion  of  the  advent  of  what 
he  calls  the  anti-hero  in  the  modern  novel  is  finally  more  general  and 
sociological  than  individual  or  particular  and  therefore  much  too 
generalized  to  be  very  pertinent  to  a  detailed  study  of  Huxley's  non¬ 
heroes  . 

In  very  briefly  discussing  Huxley  during  part  of  his  first 
chapter,  C'  Faolain  makes  two  or  three  points  which  are  here  regarded  as 
salient,  but  he  does  not  develop  them  at  any  length  nor  does  he  go  beyond 
them.  He  makes  it  quite  clear  that,  although  ’detached*  in  his  own  life, 
Huxley  is  certainly  involved  with  his  leading  characters  in  the  sense 
that  he  must  be  identified  with  them.  O'Faolain  states  further  that 
these  characters  are  not  heroic,  mainly,  in  his  view,  because  they  do 
not  represent  any  satisfactory  or  widely  accepted  system  of  thought  or 
behaviour.  He  then  proceeds  immediately  to  his  discussion  of  Evelyn 
Waugh,  and  it  is  apparent  that  however  interesting  his  book  may  be,  it 
has  nothing  to  add  to  this  study. 

The  sort  of  critical  commentary  contained  in  such  books  as 
A  Reader's  Guide  to  Great  Twentieth  Century  English  Novels  by  Karl  and 
Magalaner  and  Charles  J.  Rolo’s  anthologized  The  World  of  Aldous  Huxley 
is  perhaps  sufficient  unto  its  purposes,  but  since  the  purpose  is 
generally  to  outline  or  introduce,  the  criticism  is  invariably  too  broad 
and  general  in  scope  and  too  limited  in  depth  to  merit  summarization  here. 
Their  critical  limitations  notwithstanding,  such  works  are  to  date  the 
repositories  of  the  majority  of  all  criticism  of  Huxley. 
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The  only  work  of  any  significance  to  be  published  since  the  death 
of  Huxley  in  1963  is  a  memorial  volume  edited  by  Julian  Huxley  and  entitled 
Aldous  Huxley,  and  although  that  book  does  have  definite  merits  of  its  own 
it  cannot  in  any  respect  be  classified  as  criticism. 

With  regard  to  periodical  criticism,  this  study  is  indebted  to  an 
article  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Godfrey  entitled  "The  Essence  of  Aldous  Huxley"  which 
originally  appeared  in  English  Studies  (Vol .  XXXII).  Mr.  Godfrey's 
article  deals  with  the  essential  philosophy  of  Huxley,  particularly  the 
later  philosophy  embodied  in  After  Many  A  Summer,  and  in  that  regard  refer¬ 
ence  is  again  made  to  that  article  in  the  concluding  section  of  this  study. 

For  the  rest,  the  almost  total  lack  of  periodical  literature  on 
the  subject  of  Huxley  is  confirmed  by  The  International  Index,  "A  Guide 
to  Periodical  Literature  in  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities." 

There  are,  quite  simply,  no  critical  works  available  which  attempt 
to  deal  directly  or  thoroughly  with  the  subject  of  this  study. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

To  recapitulate  briefly,  any  summary  of  the  career  of  the 
intellectual  non-hero  as  it  appears  in  the  novels  of  Aldous  Huxley 
must  take  into  account  and  distinguish  between  the  three  distinct 
stages  of  that  career  which  have  been  made  clear  in  the  foregoing 
examination  of  the  novels  themselves. 

The  first  stage  is  the  development,  observed  to  take  place 
over  a  period  of  years  and  through  a  series  of  novels,  of  the  early 
version  of  the  non-hero  beginning  with  Denis  Stone,  including  Gumbril 
Junior  and  culminating  in  Philip  Quarles,  who  is  the  finished  product, 
with  the  Quarlesian  self-doubts  and  the  shadow  of  D.H.  Lawrence.  The 
progression  here  is  one  not  only  of  age  and  maturity  reflecting  Huxley’s 
own  development,  but  also  of  the  intensification  of  irresponsibility, 
intensification  of  withdrawal  into  and  emphasis  upon  the  world  of  the 
intellect,  and  of  the  growing  feeling  that  life  as  such  is  meaningless, 
all  of  which  is  seen  to  arise  directly  out  of  the  non-hero’s  growing 
inability  to  live  successfully  at  the  level  of  human  contacts  and 
relationships . 

The  second  stage  is  that  of  Anthony  Beavis  in  Eyeless  in  Gaza: 
his  non-heroic  early  life,  his  self-doubts,  his  eventual  turning  away 
from  the  doctrines  of  D.H.  Lawrence  and,  finally,  the  temporary  plunge 
into  involvement  at  the  human  level. 

The  final  stage,  which  has  been  seen  not  at  all  to  vary 
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throughout  the  rest  of  the  canon,  is  that  of  the  renewed  withdrawal  from 
life  inherent  in  After  Many  A  Summer,  It  is  now  a  question  of  a  later 
and  disguised  version  of  the  non-hero  in  the  person  of  Propter,  and 
especially  of  the  elaborate  mystical  philosophy  by  means  of  which  he 
endeavours,  unconvincingly,  to  justify  his  rejection  of  life. 

So  the  essential  philosophy  of  which  the  non-hero  is  both  the 
product  and  the  spokesman  falls  into  two  clearly  marked  main  stages  set 
apart  by  the  brief  intervention  of  Beavis*  temporary  involvement — the 
early  and  the  late,  both  of  which  will  here  be  duly  appraised  and 
rejected. 

To  begin  with,  in  the  early  figures  such  as  Stone,  there  is  a 
decidedly  congenital  lack  of  success  in  coping  with  the  basic  issues  of 
human  life,  which  leads  to  withdrawal  from  the  seemingly  hostile  world 
of  actual  human  contacts  into  the  amenable  world  of  the  intellect.  Thus, 
what  begins  as  sporadic  self-indulgence  in  reaction  away  from  the 
difficulties  of  a  life  which  is  increasingly  and  congenitally  regarded 
as  meaningless,  very  quickly  becomes,  for  the  non-hero,  a  thoroughly 
one-sided  way  of  living.  He  finds  that  he  cannot  adjust  to  the  life 
around  him,  but  he  can  and  does  very  easily  adjust  to  the  life  of  the 
intellect  within  him.  He  soon  almost  exclusively  inhabits  a  world  of 
pure  mental  consciousness  and  knowledge,  and  he  does  so  at  the  expense 
of  living,  feeling,  being.  He  is  skeptical  of  life  and  its  meaning. 

From  his  vantage  point  of  intellectual  isolation,  he  is  at  once 
critical  and  envious  of  those  of  his  fellow  creatures  who  can  and  do 
enjoy  the  life  of  the  senses.  All  of  which  does  much  to  explain,  but 
little  or  nothing  to  justify,  the  nature  and  behaviour  of  the  early  non¬ 
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Initially,  the  only  real  objection  to  this  one-sided  way  of  life 
which  can  be  seen  to  originate  within  and  arise  out  of  the  non-hero  him¬ 
self  is  his  envy  of  the  life  of  the  senses;  soon  there  is  also  the 
question  of  social  and  philosophical  conscience;  but  the  point  to  be  made 
here  is  that  there  is  always,  in  these  early  stages,  some  feeling  in  both 
Huxley  and  the  characters  in  question  that  the  non-heroic  way  of  life  is 
merely  easy  and  not  quite  right.  Such  misgivings  about  the  value  and 
practicability  of  the  purely  mental  life  reach  a  high  point  in  Quarles, 
What  is  to  be  rejected  at  this  point  is  the  whole  basic  idea  of 
the  early  non-hero;  of  life  in  terms  solely  of  the  mental  function,  as  a 
mode  of  intellectual  self-indulgence  in  order  to  avoid  those  other 
aspects  of  life  which  seem  difficult,  even  impossible,  certainly  alien, 
and  which  are  therefore  of  necessity  finally  regarded  as  meaningless. 

And  the  rejection  of  this  early  philosophy  is  accomplished  largely  on 
the  grounds  which  Huxley  himself  introduces  in  Point  Counter  Point  in 
the  form  of  the  Quarlesian  self-doubts:  to  live  the  life  of  the 
barbarian  of  the  intellect  is  to  commit  oneself  to  a  sort  of  living  death; 
living  to  the  full  requires  the  whole  man;  human  fulfilment  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  terms  of  mental  consciousness  alone.  The  over-development 
of  the  mental  faculty  eventually  leads  to  the  atrophy  of  all  the  rest. 

The  whole  grounds  for  this  early  rejection  of  the  non-heroic  way  of  life 
are  embodied  in  Ouarles.  Through  Quarles,  Huxley  himself  does  in  fact 
theoretically  reject  it.  In  addition,  it  is  perhaps  important  to  remember 
that  here  it  is  Quarles'  admiration  for  Rampion  (which  directly  reflects 
the  influence  of  Lawrence  upon  Huxley)  which  to  a  large  extent  provides 
the  stimulus  for  Quarles'  appraisal  and  rejection,  at  least  in  theory, 
of  his  past  way  of  life. 
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But,  in  Quarles  at  least,  the  theory  does  not  bear  fruit .  All 
the  self-doubts,  the  perception,  the  eventual  desire  to  abandon  the  non- 
heroic  way  of  life  and  the  subsequent  vain  efforts  to  improve  himself  and 
live  as  a  whole  man,  all  merely  lead  up  to  Huxley's  admission,  through 
Quarles,  that  he  is  congenitally  incapable  of  being  other  than  a  non-hero 
(which  is  finally,  in  the  light  of  later  developments  and  the  temporary 
involvement  notwithstanding,  a  valid  and  descriptive  admission).  In  the 
truth  of  its  implications  it  is  even,  in  a  sense,  a  tragic  admission.  But 
here  again  it  merely  explains  and  does  not  justify  the  philosophy  and  way 
of  life  of  the  non-hero, 

Beavis,  in  a  sense,  relives  the  anguished  history  of  Quarles,  with 
the  significant  difference  that  he  does  manage  effectively  to  abandon  both 
the  influence  of  Lawrence  and  the  non-heroic  way  of  life.  He  does  manage, 
for  a  time,  to  become  involved  in  life  as  a  whole  man.  That  is  undeniably 
a  victory.  But  it  is  so  short-lived  as  to  be  rendered  almost  superfluous. 
The  withdrawal  from  life  is  quickly  renewed. 

Thus,  for  a  time,  Huxley  himself  manages  frequently  in  theory  to 
reject  the  non-hero  as  such,  but  he  cannot  effectively  or  permanently  do 
so  in  practice,  and  he  eventually  turns  to  justifying  (rather  than  any 
longer  doubting  or  fighting)  a  more  elaborate,  more  intellectually  and 
philosophically  sophisticated,  and  thoroughly  disguised  version  of  the 
same  one-sided  way  of  life. 

Propter  is  the  main  and  definitive  instance  of  the  later  non-hero. 
In  After  Many  A  Summer  he  attempts  to  justify  his  standing  apart  from  life 
in  terms  of  an  elaborate  mystical  philosophy.  That  philosophy  is  here 
regarded  as  inadequate — it  neither  convinces  nor  justifies.  Propter's 
position  is  simply  untenable. 
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Since  Propter  wishes  to  justify  withdrawal  from  human  life,  his 
philosophy  is  designed  basically  to  demonstrate  the  undesirability  and 
inherent  evil  of  that  human  level  of  existence  and  the  inherent  goodness 
of  some  more  distant  and  purely  mental  state,  in  order  that  he  may  then, 
with  a  clear  conscience,  continue  to  advocate  the  abandonment  of  the  one 
in  favour  of  the  other,, 

Essentially,  the  philosophy  in  question  is  built  upon  two  or 
three  main  assumptions,  and  those  assumptions,  which  are  the  only  basis 
for  his  conclusions,  are  quite  unsound.  At  its  simplest,  the  Propterian 
philosophy  removes  Goodness  (along  with  Truth  and  Beauty)  from  the  realm 
of  human  activity  and  treats  it  as  an  attribute  of  God.  The  assumptions 
are  in  themselves  the  basis  for  rejecting  the  philosophy:  if  God  is 
beyond  attributes  it  follows  that  he  cannot  be  thus  identified  with 
Goodness similarly,  the  blatant  assumption  that  time  is  intrinsically 
nightmarish  and  that  everything  within  time,  by  implication  the  whole 
universe,  is  inherently  evil,  is  equally  unverified  and  without  basis  in 
truth.  It  is  seen  as  mere  wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  non-hero. 
Goodness,  by  its  very  moral  nature,  pertains  to  man  and  not  to  the 
Godhead,  and  can  therefore  be  pursued  only  at  the  human  level.  The  mere 
desire  of  the  non-hero,  however  subtly  presented,  to  regard  the  entire 
sphere  of  human  activity  as  meaningless  cannot  and  does  not  make  it  so. 

The  ultimate  Huxleyan  philosophy  of  life  which  is  here  rejected 
is  set  forth  not  only  by  Propter  in  After  Many  A  Summer  but  also  to  some 
extent  by  Huxley  himself  in  The  Perennial  Philosophy  (1946).  The  latter 
work  is  readily  dismissed  for  roughly  the  same  reasons  as  those  adduced 
above.  To  quote  from  Mr,  D.R.  Godfrey's  article  "The  Essence  of  Aldous 


Huxl  ey" : 
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In  point  of  fact  the  book  is  no  more  than  an  assemblage  of  certain  texts 
from  the  body  of  medieval  and  oriental  mystical  writings,  and  their 
interpretation  in  the  light  of  Mr0  Huxley's  already  conceived  philosophy. 
The  method,  suspect  at  the  outset,  is  not  supported  by  any  evidence  that, 
the  author  is  himself  a  mystic  and  in  a  position  therefore  to  interpret 
out  of  his  own  experience  the  mystical  records. 2 

The  last  point  requires  emphasis.  Quite  apart  from  his  experi¬ 
mentation  with  the  hallucinatory  effects  of  mescalin,  there  is  no  evidence 
anywhere  that  Huxley  has  ever  achieved  any  sort  of  valid  mystical  exper¬ 
ience.  The  mystical  purport  of  After  Many  A  Summer  must  therefore 
finally  be  regarded  as  essentially  meaningless,  and  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  later  Huxleyan  philosophy  dismissed  as  an  elaborate  but  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  justify  the  non-heroic  withdrawal  from  life. 

In  the  final  pages  of  After  Many  A  Summer  Propter  makes  his  exit 
on  a  note  which  may  be  regarded  as  highly  ironical.  In  explaining  to 
Pordage  that  in  the  light  of  all  of  the  ideas  expressed  earlier  in  the 
novel  the  poetry  of  Browning  must  be  dismissed  as  nonsense,  he  ends  by 
saying: 

For,  of  course,  that  bogus  mysticism  wasn't  merely  gratuitous  bosh.  It 
had  an  object.  It  existed  in  order  that  Browning  might  be  able  to  per¬ 
suade  himself  that  his  appetites  were  identical  with  God,3 

In  the  quoted  passage  it  seems  really  only  necessary  to  substitute  the 

name  of  Huxley  for  that  of  Browning:  the  bogus  mysticism  of  After  Many 

A  Summer  exists  in  order  that  Huxley  may  justify  his  withdrawal  from 

life  by  persuading  himself  and  his  reader  that  goodness  can  be  achieved 

in  no  other  way. 

In  conclusion,  the  early  non-hero  rejected  life  as  meaningless 
and  his  withdrawal  from  it  was  seen  as  an  act  of  self-indulgence,  the 
avowed  meaninglessness  acting  as  justification  for  hedonism  and 
irresponsibility.  In  the  later  stages  life  is  again  found  to  be  mean- 
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ingless,  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Propterian  philosophy,  but  with¬ 
drawal  is  now  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty  rather  than  merely  as  intellectual 
self-indulgence*  The  result  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  rejection  of 
life  by  the  non-hero  who  is  unable  to  cope  with  it  and  who  cannot,  will 
not,  be  content  to  remain  simply  human;  but  the  motive  for  life  rejection 
is  finally  represented  as  an  intellectual  necessity,  as  a  sort  of 
categorical  imperative—*only  through  life  rejection  in  the  widest  possible 
sense  can  a  man  establish  communion  with  the  Divine  Ground,  and  so  achieve 
fulfilment.  What  Huxley  ends  by  saying  is  that  man  achieves  goodness 
and  fulfilment  not  by  living  but  by  rejecting  life* 

Both  phases  have  been  found  wanting.  In  sum,  this  study  rejects 
the  basic  idea  of  the  Huxleyan  intellectual  non-hero  in  all  its  forms, 
in  both  theory  and  practice,  in  both  life  and  literature. 


FOOTNOTES 


Chapter  I  -  Limbo 

*  Huxley,  Limbo,  4„ 

2Ibid . ,  7. 

3 Ibid.  ,  36. 

4 Ibid. ,  37-8. 
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Chapter  II  -  Crome  Yellow 

^Huxley,  Crome  Yellow,  64.  The  use  of  "brazen  rams"  in  this 
passage  makes  it  highly  reminiscent  of  one  of  Huxley's  early  poems.  The 
similarity  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  Denis  is  really  nothing  more 
than  the  literary  exemplification  of  Huxley's  own  problems. 

While  I  have  been  fumbling  over  books 

And  thinking  about  God  and  the  Devil  and  all, 

Other  young  men  have  been  battling  with  the  days. 

And  others  have  been  kissing  the  beautiful  women. 

They  have  brazen  faces  like  battering  rams. 

But  I  who  think  about  books  and  such — 

I  crumble  to  impotent  dust  before  the  struggling, 

And  the  women  palsy  me  with  fear. 
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But  when  it  comes  to  fumbling  over  books 
And  thinking  about  God  and  the  Devil  and  all, 

Why,  there  I  am. 

But  perhaps  the  battering  rams  are  in  the  right  of  it. 
Perhaps ,  perhaps”*!  !  „  God  knows . 

To  speak  further  of  both  physiognomies  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  non-hero  is  a  reflection  of  Huxley's  own  life,  it  is  said  of  Denis 
Stone  that  his  "forehead  made  up  in  height  what  his  chin  lacked  in 
prominence."  In  such  terms  would  Huxley  seem  to  be  describing  his  own 
face . 
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3 Ibid . ,  24. 

4 Ibid . ,  25. 

5Ibid. ,  20. 

6 Ibid .  ,  114 . 

7Ibid . ,  116, 

8Ibid . ,  160. 

9Ibid ,  ,  172-3. 

10Ibid . ,  174. 

Hupon  the  basis  not  only  of  this  reference  to  "vast  state 
incubators"  but  also  of  his  prophecy  with  regard  to  a  Rational  State, 
Scogan  may  be  regarded  as  the  early  repository  of  the  ideas  upon  which 
Huxley  later  constructs  the  novel  Brave  New  World. 
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^Huxley,  Crome  Yellow,  203-204. 
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Chapter  III  -  Antic  Hay 


^Huxley,  Antic  Hay,  50. 
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9Ibid,,  118.  It  is  noteworthy  here  that  once  again,  as  was  the 
case  in  Crome  Yellow,  the  description  of  Gumbril's  face  before  the 
application  of  the  beard  is  in  terms  of  the  receding  chin,  the  prominent 
nose  and  the  overly  lofty  forehead  which  were  Huxley's  own.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  Huxley  consistently  intended  that  the  portrait  of  the 
non-hero  be  a  portrait  of  himself. 
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Chapter  V  -  Point  Counter  Point 


In  fact,  the  first  characterization  of  Lawrence  and  exempli¬ 
fication  of  his  influence  in  the  works  of  Huxley  is  that  of  Kingham  in 
Two  or  Three  Graces,  which  was  first  published  in  1926,  two  years  earlier 
than  Point  Counter  Point.  The  Wilkes/Kingham  relationship  in  that  story 
is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  Ouarles/Rampion  relationship  in  Point 
Counter  Point,  but  space  does  not  allow  for  more  than  mention  of  the  fact . 


2Huxley,  Point  Counter  Point,  10. 
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17In  the  latter  part  of  Chapter  Twenty-one,  Quarles  and  others 
(Spandrel 1 ,  Illidge  and  Bidlake)  discuss  at  some  length  the  possibility 
that  only  that  happens  to  a  man  that  is  intrinsically  like  him.  See 
also  below,  p.70. 
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36Ibid.,  441. 

37Ibid. ,  441-2. 

38Ibid . ,  442. 

39 Ibid. 

49Ibid.,  443-4.  Further  to  the  subject  of  Quarles'  (and 
Huxley's)  temperamental  inability  to  live  life  to  the  full  (although 
the  envy  of  the  life  of  the  senses  is  by  this  time  perhaps  no  longer  a 
main  issue  with  the  fictional  non-hero),  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  1932 
in  the  section  called  "Earthly  Paradise"  of  Texts  and  Pretexts  Huxley 
still  says  of  himself:  "The  earthly  paradise ,— tHe  earthly  paradise'. 
With  what  longing,  between  the  bars  of  my  temperament,  do  I  peer  at  its 
bright  landscape,  how  voluptuously  sniff  at  its  perfumes  of  hay  and 
raspberries,  of  honeysuckle  and  roast  duck,  of  sun-warmed  flesh  and 
nectarines  and  the  sea'.  But  the  bars  are  solid;  the  earthly  paradise 
is  always  on  the  further  side.  Self-hindered,  I  cannot  enter  and  make 
myself  at  home.  No  doubt,  the  landscape  seems  all  the  brighter  to  me 
for  that  inability,  the  life  of  the  senses  all  the  more  paradisiacal," 
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Ibid.,  409-10. 
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Ibid.,  275. 

46Ibid .  ,  90. 
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Ibid.,  225.  In  this  respect,  Bidlake  is  similar  to  Gumbril 
who  was  also  'a  devil  with  the  fountain  pen.' 

^Huxley,  Point  Counter  Point,  215. 

49Ibid.  ,  560-61 . 

50 Ibid . ,  591. 

51Ibid.  ,  596-7. 

52Ibid.,  598. 

53Ibid. 

34 In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  character  Tilney 
in  the  story  "Chawdron"  in  the  collection  Brief  Candles  is  another  of 
Huxley's  non-heroic  characters  who  sees  himself  for  what  he  is  and,  in 
conversation,  presents  a  catalogue  of  his  own  non-heroic  traits.  But 
there  is  neither  space  nor  necessity  to  deal  with  Tilney  in  detail. 


Chapter  VI  -  Eyeless  in  Gaza 

^As  Huxley  says  elsewhere,  spirituality  was  in  Lawrence's  eyes 
"an  inexcusable  distraction,"  "a  shirking  of  man's  first  duty,  which 
is  to  live."  (The  Olive  Tree,  215.) 

2nuxley,  Eyeless  in  Gaza,  101. 

3Ibid.  ,  117. 

4  Ibid . ,  122. 

5Ibid.  ,  133-4  . 

6Ibid . ,  399. 

7Ibid.,  149-50. 

8 Ibid .  ,  3-4, 

9Ibid,  The  passage  occurs  on  page  22,  at  the  end  of  Chapter  III. 
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16  Ibid  . ,  360-61. 

1 7The  reader  is  referred  to  the  passage  on  page  299  of  Ends  and 
Means  in  which  Huxley  says:  "Virtue  is  the  essential  preliminary  to  the 
mystical  experience.  And  this  is  not  all.  There  is  not  even  any 
theoretical  incompatibility  between  an  ultimate  reality,  which  is 
impersonal  and  therefore  not  moral,  and  the  existence  of  a  moral  order 
on  the  human  level," 
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Huxley,  Beyond  the  Mexique  Bay,  314. 

Chapter  VII  -  After  Many  A  Summer 

^luxley,  Ends  and  Means,  151. 

2 

The  reader  is  also  referred  to  Grey  Eminence  (1941)  in  which 
Huxley  seeks  to  prove  that  the  mystic  who  becomes  involved  in  external 
events  can  achieve  nothing  but  evil.  In  this  respect  Grey  Eminence  may 
be  seen  as  a  restatement  of  the  philosophy  of  After  Many  A  Summer — a 
demonstration  of  the  Propterian  theory  of  politics  as  a  human"  activity 
necessarily  resulting  in  evil. 

•^Huxley,  After  Many  A  Summer,  90-1. 
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^Huxley,  After  Many  A  Summer,  116. 

11  Ibid.,  119-20. 

12Ibld .  ,  121. 

13Ibid.,  146. 

14Apain,  see  also  Grey  Eminence  in  which  Huxley  himself  (rather 
than  Propter)  says  essentially  the  same  thinp:  "Mystical  philosophy 
can  be  summed  up  in  a  sinple  phrase:  'the  more  of  the  creature,  the 
less  of  God,'"  (p.288) 

^3lluxley,  After  Many  A  Summer,  23. 

16  Ibid . ,  171-2. 


Chapter  VIII  -  Later  Novels 
^Huxley,  Time  Must  Have  A  Stop,  119. 

2Ibid . ,  181. 

3 Ibid.  ,  127-8. 

4 lb i d  .  ,  249. 

5Ibid.  ,  292. 

6 Ibid.,  289. 

2Huxley,  Ape  and  Essence,  53. 

^Huxley,  The  Genius  and  the  Goddess,  71. 

^For  the  appropriate  statement  by  Propter,  see  After  Many  A 
Summer,  pape  120. 

^Huxley,  The  Genius  and  the  Goddess,  99. 

H Huxley,  Island  ,  95. 

12Ibid. ,  221. 

13Ibid.  ,  130. 

14The  systematic  use  of  narcotics  to  induce  mysticism  in  the 
younp  people  in  Pal  a  is  a  direct  reflection  of  Huxley's  own  experience 
with  mescalin  as  recorded  in  The  Doors  of  Perception. 
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Chapter  IX  -  Critics  of  Huxley 
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Atkins , 


Aldous  Huxley, 


147 . 


Chapter  X  -  Conclusions 

^For  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  inadequac 
philosophy  of  life,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an 
Godfrey  entitled  "The  Essence  of  Aldous  Huxley" 

3 .  June ,  195 1 . 


2 Ibi d .  ,  103-4. 
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Huxley,  After  Many  A  Summer,  287. 
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